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Abstract 



In October, 1975 a questionnaire was sent to 200 members randomly 
selected from the •'Directory of Faculty Members Teaching in the Field of 
Higher Education" to determine satisfaction with their teaching role. The 
research was designed to test Frederick Herzberg's theory UiJch states that 
what he terms hygiene (job context) factors contribute to dissatisfaction 
while motivator (job content) factors relate to satisfaction. The question- 
naire included two open-ended questions requesting the respondent to indicate 
factors of satisfaction and factors of dissatisfaction which were coded according 
to Herzberg derived categories and forced-choice questions which related to 
each factor. The forced-choice responses were also clustered according to 
Haslow^s need hierarchy to determine the extent of need satisfaction in relation 
to Such demographic variables as tenure, rank, and age* 

Forty-two respondents (21.0^) returned their questionnaires checking **not 
currently teaching** and 73 (^6-2%) responses formed the basis for the study. 
Chi square was used to determine the relationship of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction to each factor and to determine the relationships o* demographic 
data to need fulfillment. 

The results obtained from the coded questions demonstrated that different 
factors contributed to satisfaction and dissatisfaction. The hygiene factors 
of "policies and prar i\'es*\ "salary/budget", "superv i s ion-technica T* and the 
•'time element" were strong contributors to dissatisfaction. The motivators of 
••achievement", "recoqn' t ion" and "growth opportunities" were highly associated 
with satisfying exp<:r icnces . The hygiene factor of 'interpersonal relations 
with students" and the motivators of "responsibility" and "advancement" acted 
unidimensional ly but in the d i rect ion oppos i te to that predicted according to 
Herzberg's theory. When the respondents indicated their satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction on the forced-choice questions all factors with the exception of 
"policies and practices" (p>.01) were found to provfde satisfaction at the 
.001 level of significance. For items related to security, esteem, and self- 
actualization needs, there was a relationship between satisfaction responses 
and tsnure status, rank, and to a lesser degree, age. I terns related to the 
social and autonomy needs had fewer relationships with the deriographic variables. 

Application of the results from this study should be done with extreme 
caution. The sample size, the fluctuating nature of satisfaction, and dif- 
ferences in coder perceptions limit crie application results to specific 
inst i tut ions , 
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Introduction 

There are numerous reasons for Inrestlgatlns satisfaction* 
Lawler and Porter (196?) support the study of Job satisfaction to 
determine If the relationship between performance and satisfaction 
Tla rewards is maximized. The better performers should recel*. e 
greater rewards and therefore be more satisfied than poorer per- 
formers. From the management perspective this Is desirable because 
turnover would then occur among the less competent. Lawler and 
Porter also recognize the value of measuring higher order need sat- 
Isfactlon as evidence of how effective organizations have been In 
creating Interesting and rewarding Jobs, and therefore. Indirect 
evidence of how motivating the Jobs themselves are. With this view, 
the study of each faculty member's satisfactions could lead to de- 
veloping the best role mix for a rewarding and satisfying Job. 

Seashore and Taber (1975) note the value In measuring satisfaction 
as a social Indicator: to represent a valued product to society— 
a component of the psychological GNP; to provide a monitoring and 
diagnostic aid for early warning of societal changes; and to provide 
a significant component In the theories and models to be used In 
the formation of social policy and programs. Illustrating one of 
their points, longitudinal studies of faculty satisfaction might be 
used to detect a move toward unionization. 
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2. 

With specific reference to education. Cohen (197^) supports 

the study of faculty satisfaction by stating: 

One could say that a college with an enthusiastic, 
personally satisfied staff Is more likely to further 
student development than one with an apathetic group 
of time-savers going through the motions of Informa- 
tion transmittal In their teaching and little more, 
(p. 369-370) 

And, studies by Cooper (1973) and Stuntebeck (197^) have 
shown job satisfaction to be significantly correlated with student 
perceptions of teaching effectiveness, 

PTirther. Argyrls (1957. 196^) recognizes the Importance of In- 
dividual and organization fit. It Is this author's belief that by 
knowing the factors which cause satisfaction and dissatisfaction in 
a particular organizational role, potential employees can better se- 
lect careers which fit their needs and which would benefit the organi- 
zation. 

It was for the above reason of potential individual-organization- 
al fit that the author initially became interested in studying the 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction of those v;ho teach higher education. 
However, when surveying the satisfaction literature. Herzberg's (1959) 
dtial-factor theory and Porter's (1962) findings regarding dif f eren-.ial 
need satii:factlon according to organizational rank sufficiently aroused 
curlousity regarding their application to faculty who teach higher ed- 
ucation. Testing Herzberg's theory and Porter's I'indings thus became 
the overriding research focus. 

Theoretical Sackiarround 

In The Motivation to Work Frederick Herzberg (1959) explained 
a study which tested the hypothesis that Job satisfaction and dlssatls- 
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faction were caused by two different types of factors^ This investi- 
gation of the Job satisfaction of 200 engineers and accoimtants in 
the Pittsburgh area foxmd that. In effect, different factors contrl^ 
buted to Job satisfaction and dissatisfaction* 

Herzberg used Flanagan's (195^) "critical incident" nethod for 
gathering data^ With this inethodt subjects were asked, in a semi- 
structured interview, to think of a time when they felt exceptionally 
good or exceptionally bad about their present Job or any other Job 
they formally held. 

Herzberg and his staff then analyzed the content of the interview 
statements, dividing these into "thought units" about a single event 
or condition that lead to a particular feeling ( first le vel factors 
a single characterization of a feeling ( second level factors ), or a 
description of a single effect (effects) of events on performance, 
turnover, and mental health. 

The categories used for the first level factors amd the criteria 
for the inclusion of statements into those categories were as follows; 

1. Recofl:nltlon > The major criterion for this category was 
some act of recognition to the individual. Some act of 
notice, praise, or blame was Involved, and the soxirce 
could be almost anyone: supervisor, some other individual 
In management as an Impersonal force, a peer, a profession- 
al colleague, or the general public. This category Include 
what Herzberg called "negative recognition" in the form of 
criticism or blame. 

2. Achievement . This category Involved some specifically 
mentioned success, and it incltided: successful completion 
of a Job, solution to problems^ vindication, and seeing the 
results of one's work. The definition of achievement also 
Included the opposite: failure and the absence of achievement. 

3. Possibility of Growth . Included here ^»ere instances in 
which the respondent reported changes in his situation in- 
volving objective evidence that possibilities for his growth | 
are now increased or decreased. 
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Advancement . This category Included actml changes in 
the status or position of the person In the conpany. 

5. Salary . This category Included all sequences of events 

m which compensation plays a role, such as wage or salary 
Increases, or unfulfilled expectations of salary Increases. 

6. Interpersonal Relations . The coding of interpersonal re- 
lations was restricted to those stories In which there was 
some vertiallzatlon a^bout the characteristics of . interactions 
between the respondent and some other individual. This was 
set up in terms of three major categories: (a) Interperson- 
al Relations with Subordinates , (b) Interpersonal Relations 
with Superior , and (c) Interpersonal Relations with Peers . 

7. Supervision-Technical . This factor differs from Interperson- , 
al Relations with Superior in that included here would be 

the technical aspects of the supervisor's job, such as the 
competence or the incon5)etence of the sttpervlsor, his will- 
ingness or unwillingness to delegate responsibility, or his 
willingness or unwillingness to teach. 

8 Responsibility . Included hero were statements in which the 
respondent reported satisfaction from being given responsi- 
bility for his own work or the work of others, or being 
given new responsibility. Also included were stories in 
which there was a loss of satisfaction from lack of responsi- 
bility. 

9, Company Policy and Administration . Included here were se- 
quences in which some overall aspect of the company was a 
factor. Sequences about good or poor communications, agree- 
ment or disagreement with company goals, adequacy or inade- 
quacy of company management or organization, beneficial or 
harmful personnel policies are examples. 

10. Wor king Conditions . Physical conditions of work, the amount 
of work, or the facilities available for doing the work were 
Included in this factor. 

11. Work Itself . This category was used when the respondent 
mentioned the actual doing of the Job or the tasks of the 
as a source of good or bad feelings. 

12. Pe rsonal Life . This category included those situations Iri 
which some aspect of the Job affected the individual's per- 
sonal life in such a way that the effect was a factor in the 
respondent's feelings about his Job. Mot accepted wer«? se- 
quences in which a factor in the personal life of an individual 
having nothing to do with his Job was responsible for a peri- 
od of good or bad feelings, even when these feelings affected 
the Job. 
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5. 

13. Status* This category Included sequences in which the 
respondent actually mentioned some sign or appurtenance 
of status as being a factor in his feelings about the job# 

1^. Job Security . Included here were objective signs of pres- 
ence or absence of Job security such as tenure or company 
stability or instability. (Herzberg^ 1959. PP. ^^^9> 

The results of the content analysis of the interview are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The data suggested to the professor that the 
factors of 'achievement"^ "recognition", "work itself", "responsi- 
bility^ and "advancement" operate only to produce Job satisfaction 
while the factors "interpersonal relations" (with superior and peers), 
"supervision-technical", "company policy and administration", "working 
conditions", and "personal life" have the power to cause Job dlssatis- 
faction. 

Table 1. P2HCENTAGE OP EACH FIRST LEVEL FACTOR APPEARING IN SATIS- 
FYING (GOOD) AND DISSATISFYING (BAD) JOB STATEMENTS, 
HEHZBERY STUDY (1959, p. 72)+ 

Factor Good Ead 

1. Achievement 

2. Recognition 

3. Work Itself 
Responsibility 

5* Advancement 

6 . Salary 

7. Possibility of Growth 

8. filter personal Relations. Subord. 

9. Status 

10. Interp. Relations. Superior 

11. Interp. Relations. Peers 

12 . Supeirvls icn- Technical 

13. Company Policy and Administration 
1^. Working Conditions 
15^ Personal Life 
16. Job Security 

+ The percentages total more than 100^ since more tham one factor 
can appear in any single sequence of events. 

♦ Differences of totals between good and bad statistically signifi- 
cant at .01 level of confidence. 
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Herzberg contends that Job satlsflers, motivators, are factors 
Inrolred In doing the vork or related to the job content while the 
job dlssatlsf lers, hygienes, are the factors that define the job 
content. Plgirre 1 displays the comparison of motivators and hygienes 
graphically. 

Figure 1. COMPARISON OP MOTIVATORS AND HYGIENE FACTORS FOR ENGINEER 
AND ACCOUNTANT RESPONSES (Herzberg, 1959. p. 81). 
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Further, the Herzberg theory is opposed to the traditional bi- 
polar model which maintains that satisfaction and dissatisfaction are 
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opposite ends of the sane contlnuijn and that the removal of the 
element causing dissatisfaction bring satisfaction and contrari- 

wise for those factors caugj^^^ satisfaction. Instead, Herzberg's 
dual-factor theory stiSS^^^s that dissatisfaction and satisfaction, 
resulting from separate ^'actor, e^^-^t on two different contlniia. 
1516 theoretical differences ^^.^ illustrated below: 

Figure 2. TRADITIONAL ANt> motIVATOR-HYGIENS SATISFACTION MODELS 

ftl -polar t.heorv 

Satisfaction • Dissatisfaction 

Herzbergf's dual-faetorj ^llgor^g^ 

Satisfaction • Neither satisfaction 

* nor dissatisfaction 

Dissatisfaction • Neither satisfaction 

nor dissatisfaction 

In brief, Herzberg's theory P^^Ports that different factors are 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction and that hygienes contri- 
bute to dissatisfaction and not satisfaction while motivators contri- 
bute to satisfaction and not dissatisfaction. 

Myriad industrial investigations have been conducted to test the 
dual-factor theory. Appendix a displays some results as compiled and 
summarized by Burke (19^6) and HoUSQ and Wldsor (196?). Satisfaction 
studies using faculty as subjects are comparatively few. They are 
cited in Table 2. Of these, eight explore some aspect of the Herzberg 
dual-factor theory. A comparison the Herzberg-related faculty 
studies would be impractical because of sample, instrument, and analysi; 
variations. They ar*. ^O'-^ever, summarized in Appendix b. j 

li 
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Tkble 2. FACULTY JOB SATISFACTION STUDIES 



Liberal Arts 
Colleges 



liilversltles Jirnlor and Mixed Instltu- 

Conununlty Colleges tlons 



Bachman {1968) Russell (1962) Medsker (I960) 



Kratcoskl 
(1969) 

Hardin (1970) 

Manning (1973) 
(science fac- 
ility) 

♦Morgan (197^^) 
(physical ed. 
& athletic 
faculty St staff 



Field (1965) 
(letters and 
science facul- 
ty) 

Richardson & 
♦Swlerenga (1970) Blocker (I968) 



Mills (1968) 
also see Kurth & 
Mills (1968) 



Borck (1972) 
(social science 
faculty ) 

Cope (1972) 

Wyrlck (1972) 

Hodges (1973) 
(engineering 
faculty ) 

Sprague { 197^ ) 

Stuntebeck 
(197^^) 



Kelly (19'^9) did not specify 
Institutional type 



Barrett (I969) 

*Ed]nundson (1969) 

Sanders (1971) 

♦Cohen (1973) 

Cooper (1973) 

Frankel (1973) 

Poosawtsee (1973) 

♦Woznlak (1973) 
(music faculty) 

Tesar (197^) 

Williams (197^^) 



Eckert, Steckleln 
& Sagan (1959) 
"also see Eckert ^ 
& Steckleln (1959 

Allen (1961) 

Bowers (1968) 

♦Avaklan (1971) 
Javier (1971) 

♦Leon (1973) 

♦Jamann (197^) 
(nursing faculty) 



♦ Examined the Herzberg dual-factor theory. 

A periisal' of the results of Appendixes A and B Indicates conflict- 
ing findings. Whltsett and Wlnslow (I967) claim the unsupportlve re- 
sults are due to theoretical misinterpretations, weak methods, and 
misinterpretation of results. Yet, a number of authors (Dunnette, 
Campbell, 4 Hackel, I967; Ewen,^ 196^^; Hulln & Smith, 1967; Llndsey, 
Marks, & Gorlow, 1967; Porter, Lawler, AHackaan, 1975; and Sollman, 
1970) have noted that the Herzberg theory may be method-bound those 
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•todlM r«plic«tlzt« H«rtb«rf't mthodB eonflra hl» ftndln«a »*hll« 
tlio«« vming »lt«nMitlT« lnatru»«nt« or prcc«<lur«a to t««t th« theory 
iir« .not aupportlTe. Ind««d, thla s«n«r«l t«nd«ncy 1» recosnltod In 
tho Appendix r«««lt suamrles. In d«f«na«, Grl«alltm*a and H«rxb«rg 
(1971) oo«p«r«d a qu«atlonnalr« oothod with the original Interrlew 
procedure. They concluded that when e«ploTln« a rating acheae aubjeeta 
tmf ttmm a&.^&y Irrelerant to their experlwwea. that aubjeeta haT« 
a dlffleolt tlae focualn^ back to the Incident and deteralnl..© .,Amm' 
la laportant aa oppoaed to what la laportant to thea generally. The 
tendency for the respondent to rate with a halo effect and the problew 
of the aubjecta' ala interpretation of Iteaa weve alao poaed by Grl«aXi«> 
unaa and Hersberg aa dllesaaaa when using rating aethoda. 

■aie above la not the sole crltlclaa of Har«ber«'s research. Bmfvri 
ooaneiKslng the explanation of Porter' a need aatlsfactlon research othar 
critic laes of lerzberg'a aethodology desaand attention. 

SrmriM (1970 J sees potent Ul overlap and dlffuaeness of factor cat- 
egories as a problem. ^Secognltlon" Is associated with good or aatla* 
fylng aequences btit •interpersonal relatlona with superiors and peera* 
are aaaooutrd with bad aeqwnces. Srana eaks: *Vher« does recognition 
eoae froa but through relatlooa with peers and auperlora?* JMrther, 
-reaponalblllty* and -adfaaeeaent* (aotlTatcrs) aay eo«e fro« "eoapan^ 
policy and adalnlatratlon* (hygiene), ala« notes that pay appears 
with e^tjal freqtjeney yi»t is labelled by Hersberg as a hygiene factor. 
Xa r^ponae to the last erltleS3B Ser«b*rg {19595 atatea that salary 
la classified as a hygiene because in llsi^tlafylng long duratl^ ex- 
par Icnces 'pm.f is related three tlJtes as auch as In short duration eTentfl 
aad It is found with eq-oial fr^qxieney in iong and short satlsfylrsg eTentd 
(p. 32-83} , 



10. 

BimyfUld (I960) discounts th* H«rtb«r» results on the basis 
of MMlng eont«nt analjsls of lnt«rTl«w data In contrast with more 
dir«ot »«thod8 of d«ter3Jlnln« ••tlsfaet Ion. Slallarly, Graen (1966) 
r««lst«rs th« critic Isa that th« coding is not coaplately deteralnad 
by the ratlnji systeia and the data but requires the Interpretation of 
the rater. He related that the distensions In the situation toay 
reflect asore the rater's hypothesis concernlnf the coaposltlona ani 
♦^•^ Interrelations of dlaenslons than the respondent's am perceptions. 

Vrooa (196^) sees another sethodologlcal concern: 

It is. . .possible that obtained differences between 
stated sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
stea fro« defenslre processes within the Indlrldual 
respondent. Persona aay be acre llKely to attribute 
tha causes of satisfaction to their oim achievements 
and acoapllshxaents on the job. On the other hand, 
they wy be aore likely to attribute their dissatis- 
faction not to perscmal inadequacies or deficiencies 
but to factors in the work enrlronaent; I.e.. obatetcles 
presented by company policies or superrlslon. (p. 129) 

Research by Sail (19^3) «nd Vfemleont (1966) has In fact supported 
7rooa' s clala that Serxteers's results are In part a product of e-iro 
defense processes. 

Another problem was raised by Hlnrlchs and Hlschklnd (1967), 
In H«r«b«rit's stxidy and aainy of the supportlTe invest l|tat Ions the 
stibjeets were asked to think when they felt exceptionally good or 
bad about their Job whether It be their present lob or any other 
leb they wmt hare ha d. As a result these authors ar«ue that there 
is no control orer t?ie aaapllr^ fraae for the data and clear cut 
baals for drawlA? inferences afcottt the eontrlbutlcn of various Job 
factors to overall satisfaction, ?o this erltlclsa Herrberat wouli 
probably initially state t*5at the d'jal-factor theory purposely do-es 
not aake statessents about flsbal satisfaction becarjse satisfmet ion 
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and dlirsatlsfactlon are not seen *e opposltee on the same contlnuim. 
Hlnrlchs and Mlschklnd also assert that a theory l3 as powerful as 
itm ability to accooaodate deviant cases and there Is nothing In 
Sartbersf's notion to explain cases which do not conform to the ti#o- 
factor dichotomy* Perhaps Grli?allunas and Hcrzberg*s (1971) later 
racosnltlon of flaws In alternative aethods should be considered 
the first step In accounting for deviant cases • 

And finally, to the list of crltlclsr:s Lindsay, /-arks, and 
Garlow (1967) add that the noaber of Job factors within a given In- 
cident are not controlled* 

It Is rot the alsslon of this Investigator to atteapt to elimin- 
ate the above potential methodological flaws but rather to examine 
some of these conjee tiares when discussing the outcomes of the present 
study* 

Porter's Satisfaction Research 

In the early I960's Lyman w» Porter (1961. 196:.\ 1963) developed 
and utilised a scale purported to measxure the »agTiltT^e» latportartce 
and Jiegr^e of need satisfaction of managers In relation to J^slcir's 
(195^) hierarchy of needs* Five need categories ware chosen for 
study: security « social, esteem, autonoaqr, and self «actttallzat Ion* 
Each of the thirteen Items on the scale attempted to measure not only 
tl-e existing degree of need fulfillment but also the discrepancy be- 
tween achieved and expected levels In addition to the relative Im- 
portance of the category* 

In one Porter study (1962) a random sample of 1,916 American 
Management Association members completed the need fulfllljsent ques- 
tionnaire. The respondents were classified aa presidents, vice 
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presidents, upper alddle, lower alddle and lower n»na«era. it was 
found that need fulfillment deficiencies progressively Increased 
from the top to the bottom of the manajsement hierarchy for three of 
the five need categories— esteem, autonomy *nd self-actual Irat Ion, 
There were no significant trends wlt?-^n Items or categories of se- 
curity and social ne»ds. Age differences among levels were unable 
to explain the differences which occurred amon« the levels. 

It is one goal of thjis researcher to determine if similar re- 
sults are found for facxaty need fulfillment when using direct sat- 
isfaction questioning rather than Porter's discrepancy method. 

Statement of HrDotheges 

HTDg>th*s!i^ T : 

When using a modified form of the Hertberg critical Incidents 
method, different factors will contribute to satisfaction and dlssat- 
lafactlon. Metlratcrs. as defined by 3ertberg. are expected to con- 
tribute to feelings of Job satisfaction and their absence will not 
necessarily contribute to feelings of Job dlssatl." fact ion. In addi- 
tion, hygienes, 't.s defined by Herxberg. are expected to contribute 
to feelings of dissatisfaction when absent and are not expected to 
contribute to satisfaction when present. A difference betweevi a 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction score for a particular factor would 
Indicate that for that factor, satisfaction and dissatisfaction are 
not oppcsltes. It follows that If the frequency of dissatisfaction 
scores Is significantly greater than the frequency of satisfaction 
scores, then that factor (or Its absence ) serves as a greater source 
of dissatisfaction. Conversely. If the satisfaction frequency score 

Hi 
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Is i5r«cter than the dissatisfaction frequency score, that factor 
serres as a greater notirce of satisfaction. 

This hypothesis Is In contrast to the bl-polar model of Job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction which would expect to flna no signif- 
icant difference between the frequency of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction scores for any given factor beca'ase any given factor which 
sarres as a strong satlsfler would also serve equally strong as a 
dlssatlsfler if alsslng. 

The above dual-faotor based hypothesis was also tested using a 
rating scale derived a priori from Herzberg's categories. 
Hypothesis II ; 

When etnploylrjg the aodlfled critical Incidents method and when 
using the rating aystea, activator factors as a group will contrlbuta 
acre to a feeling of Job satisfaction than do the presence of Vfflena 
factors as a group. Also according to the dual-factor theory, hygiene 
factors collectively will contribute with gr«at«r frequency when an 
Individual Is dissatisfied than will total motivator factors. This 
hypothesis contrasts the bl-polar model whera the faculty respondent 
would be expected to Indicate as many motivator factors when relating 
satisfying situations as dissatisfying situations, and likewise for 
hygiene factors. 
Hypothesis III : 

There will be a significant relationship between satisfaction- 
dissatisfaction responses and tenure status (tenure and no tenure) 
and rank (professor, associate, and assistant) when examining the 
rmtlng foraat results. This Is expected to be true for factors re- 
lated to esteem needs ( ''reeognltlcn" and "statixs" ) , autonomy needs 

!7 



('^autonony") , and self-actualization needs ("sense of accompllsh- 
■ent", "achievement", and "opportunities for growth") . For the 
lower order needs of seourltj (job security") and social ("opportun- 
ity to help others", and "Interpersonal relations with students, 
colleagues, subordinates and superrlsors" ) the satisfying and dissat- 
isfying responses are not expected to differentiate according to 
rank and tenure of the respondents. Although age is logically expect- 
•d to correlate with rank and tenure In the teaching profession. In 
keeping with the findings of Porter In the Industrial setting, age 
Is predicted not to relate to dissatisfied and satisfied responses. 
Tenure was added as a variable In this study and Is expected to follow 
the dissatisfaction-satisfaction need response pattern of rank. 

InstruiBcnts and Factors 

Two Instruments were coablned Into one questionnaire. TT^e first 
Instrument, questions one and two, was designed to replloate the 
Herzberg methodology In order to determine If the two-factor theory 
of Job satisfaction was applicable to faculty teaching higher educa- 
tion. This was done with several modifications: 

1. The respondents wera asked to write their responses to the 
questions: "When you feel exceptionally good/bad about your Job, what 
aspects come to mind?" In Herxberg's original studj the questions 
WT9 asked orally In a seal-stmctured Interrlew, The written format 
rma, however, sticcessfully replicated the original findings when con- 
ducted by Herxberg (1963). Leon (1973) and Schwartx, Jenuslatls, and 
Stark (1973). 

2. In response to the aethodcloglcal criticism vaged by Slnrlchs 
and Klsehklnd (1967), a second modification was to restrict the re- 
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sponses to one's cuz>r«nt teaching position. 

3. A limited space was prorlded for the question response. 
This forced the respondents to be concise and slaplifled the later 
coding procedure. J 

Emphasis was placed upon the first lerel factors when 
coding in order to focus on the objective experiences rather than 
the subjective second order factors or effects. In confirmation of 
this practice, Herzberg (1966) wrote In Work and the Nature of Wan 
that the more objective first level analysis of events takes prece- 
dence over the more subjective second level of analysis. 

5. After an initial examination of the responses, du« to the 
frequency of their mention, two factors were added to Herzberg's 
initial 16 factors: Time Hlement i Included in this category were 
such statements as not having enough time to prepare class presenta- 
tions, too Btich time spent In eomaittee meetings, and not sufficient 
time to publish or research. Likewise, having sufficient tim« to do 
one's work, would be In this category. Interreraonal Halat ions with 
Students: Statements about receiving feedback from students, seeing 
them develop, and working with high and low calibre students, eto. 
ware placed within thla category. And, responses pertaining to de- 
partsMntal finances were placed in the "salary"* category. 

Tha second Instrument began with quest la; threa and continued 
through question 19. questionnaire In Appendix C.) aespondents 

war* asked to check one of the folloiflng with respect to each factor: 
vary satisfied, quite satisfied, somewhat satisfied, neither satisfied 
nor dissatisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, quite dissatisfied, or very 
dissatisfied. The option of "Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied" was 
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added because of the dual-^factor premise that motivator factors when 
present would act to Increase satisfaction but their absence would 
not necessarily cause dissatisfaction but Instead neither satisfaction 
nor dissatisfaction. And, when hygiene factors are present rather 
than respondents checking a satisfaction ratlngt the dt-al-factor 
theoxry would predict the checking of neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

Questions 20, 21, and 22 (''opportunity to help others'*, ••amount 
of autonomy", and "sense of accomplishment") were added to more thor- 
oughly examine the relationships of demographic data to need satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction responses. And, questions 23t 2^, 25f and 26 
provided measxires of global Job satisfaction f .*om different persp 3- 
tlves. (Little reference will be made to these satisfaction ratings 
since, as related earlier, the dual- factor theory Intentionally does 
not consider It.) The concluding portion of the questionnaire was 
used to gather demographic Information. 

Sample Characteristics 

By an Initial flip of a coin 200 Individuals were alternately 
selected from the alphabetical ^November 197^ Directory of Faculty 
Members Teaching In the Field of Higher Education" to receive a ques- 
tionnaire. No effort was made to refine the sampling pool althotigh 
Vn several cases the title (Director of Research, doctoral student, 
etc.) Indicated that they probably were not teaching. 

Cut of the 200 questionnaires mailed, eight {^.C%) were returned 
"unknown'' by the pcstal service and U2 (21. 0<) returned their question^ 
nalres checklr? ^not teaching higher education**. This reduced the 
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potential sample group to 150 persons. A total of six questionnaires 
were retximed but not used In the data. These questionnaires were 
not completed due to the' respondents* lack of time, were believed 
to contain false Information, or arrived after results were tabulated. 
Seventy- three ^,7%) of the questionnaires returned were usable. 

Of the 73 usable questionnaires, 39 (53.'*'^) of the faculty 
helJl the academic rank of professor, 17 (23.3^) were associate pro- 
fessors, 15 {20. 5^) were assistant professors, one was a lecturer 
and another an executive officer (2.7^). Fifty (68.5^) were tenured 
and 22 (30.1^) were not. Cne respondent did not respond to this 
question. There were (60.3^) respondents with a full-time teaching 
appointment, 28 {38 A%) with part-tine .appointments, and one who did 
not have an official appointment. 

Slxty-sli {90.W of the faculty participating In the study were 
males while seven (9.6<) were females. Sixty-one (83.6*) of the re- 
spondents were married, eight (11. 0*) were single, three (^.1%) di- 
vorced, and one failed to respond appropriately. 

The highest degree earned by ^^9 (67.i:«) was a Ph.D.. 19 (26. 0*) 
had an Ed.D. , one had received an L.L.D. (1.^**) and four (5.5*) had 
mst«r*s degrees as the highest degree held. 

The ages of the respondents ranged from 32 to 72 years old with 
the nean of ^7 years. The years of total teaching experience varied 
froa one year of experience to '>5 years. The mean was 15 years. 
The amount of experience teaching In one's current department went 
from one to 18 years of experience. The sean was six years of experi- 
ence m one's current department. Further, It was learned that five 
(6.8<) were t-epresented In collective bargaining and 67 (91. 8<) were 
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not. One member did not respond to this question. 

The number of faculty toachlng hl«her education at the represent- 
ed institutions ranged from one to 23. (Th? researcher wonders If 
the figure of 23 teaching higher education was accurate. Twelve 
faculty members teaching higher education vas the next highest figure 
cited.) The mean nxuaber teaching higher education was six. The 
total nvunber of faculty In the department where higher education 
was located rsmged from t-w© to 90 faculty members with a mean of l6. 

Analysis Prcoedure 

The procedures used to analyze the data were similar to that 
used by Herzberg. with the basic difference mentioned earlier of 
combining a priori and a posteriori categories for analyzing state- 
ments received for Instrument I and the complete use of a priori cate- 
gories for the rated Instrument. 

Frequency distributions were made for each factor In Instrument 

I according to It being mentioned In good and bad situations. (Follow- 
ing the Herzberg me Shod, total factor frequencies coded were greater 
than the number of srperlences related since In some instances more 
than one factor could bf* extracted from an experience J For Instrument 

II frequency data was gathered by factor In relation to the number 
of times It was marked as causing satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The percent to which each factor, and hygienes and motivators as a 
groTXp, contributed to total satisfaction and dissatisfaction was 
calculated for both Instruments. The percent of each Item being noted 
ma a dlssatlsfler and satlsfler was also tabtdated. And. for Instru- 
aent II the mean factor responses were determined by weighting the j 
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responses (very satisfied"?^ quite satlsf led=6, etc.). 

To test Hypothesis I the data were subjected to chl square 

analysis to determine If the satisfaction-dissatisfaction scores | 

i 

were relatfid to particular factors. Hypothesis II was tested by ; 
applying chl square analysis to determine if motivators contributed ; 

more to a feeling of Job satisfaction than did the preser.se of hygiene j 

i 

factors. The same statistical tool was used to discover the relation- j 

I 

ships of hygienes and motivators to dissatisfying e:n5erlences. | 
To test Hypothesis III chl square was again employed to check for | 
relationships between factor satisfaction-dissatisfaction responses ; 
and the variables of rank, tenure status, and age. Per these chl 
square tests the frequencies were aggregated in two ways. One approachj 
was to tally the frequencies for "very satisfied" responses and fre- 
quencies for all other responses on the scale and then apply the chl 
squixre test for relations of responses to the demographic variables. 
The other approach was to test the frequency of "satisfied" and "dls- i 

I 

satisfied" factor responses In relation to each of the three variables •! 

j 

The rating of "neither satisfied nor dissatisfied" was not used in | 
the frequency tally for the second method as it was in the former. 
All chl square tests for Hypothesis III were based upon data from 
Instrun«nt II. Comparisons using such variables as sex, marital stauus 
and collective bargaining representation were not feasible due to 
disproportionate sample sizes. 

Analysis of Results Obtained with a Modified 
Hergbgrg Critical Incidents Ins trument (Instrument I) 

Table 3 presents the percentages and values of chl square for i 
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the frequency with which first level factors appeared In Job satis- 
fying and dissatisfying experiences for higher education faculty. 
Figure 3 displays the data In graph form. 



Table 3. PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUARE FOR THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH EACH FIRST LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN GOOD AND 
BAD EXPERIENCES FOR INSTRUMENT 1+ 



Factor 


Good 




Bad 




Chi Square 


P 


1. 


Achievement 


(77. Wf) 


35.23* 


(25.56) 


13.69 


21.52 


.001 


2. 


Recognition 


(75.00) 


11.05* 


(25.00) 


if. 17 


24.50 


.001 


3. 


Work Itself 




28.^2 


(^^2.55) 


23.81 


2.08 


NS 


4. 


Responsibility 


(10.00) 
(00.00) 


.53 


(90.00) 


5.36* 
1 2.38* 


6.40 


.05 


5. 


Advancement 


.00 


(100.00] 


4.00 


.05 


6. 


Growth 


(78.95) 


15.79* 


(21.05) 


4.76 


12.7^ 


.001 


7. 


Salary /budget 


(15.38) 


1.05 


/oil ^ ^ \ 

(84.62 ) 


6.55* 


5.24 


.05 


8. 


Interpersonal 
^ (students) 


(77.91) 


35.26* 


(22.09) 


11.31 


26.80 


.001 


9. 


Interpersonal 


(i8.57) 


1.05 


(71.^3) 


2.98 


3.58 


NS 




(superior) 


(^0.7^) 




(59.62) 








10. 


Interpersonal 


5.79 


9.52 


.93 


NS 




(colleagues ) 


(00.00) 












11. 


Interpersonal 


0.00 


(00.00) 


0.00 


.00 


NS , 




(subordinates ) 


(00.00)^ 












12. 


Supervision- 


0.00 


(100.00) 


2.38* 


4.00 


.05 




technical 










26.00 




13. 


Policies and 


(00.00) 


0.00 


(100.00) 


15.^8* 


.001 


Practices 














l^^. 


Work condition (20.00) 


.53 


(80.00) 


2.38 


1.80 


NS 


15. 


Job Security 


(00.00) 


.00 


(100.00) 


1.19 


2.00 


NS 


16. 


Status 


(00.00) 


.00 


(100.00) 


1.79 


3.00 


NS 


17. 


Personal Life 


(00.00) 


.00 


(00.00) 


.00 


.00 


NS 


18. 


Time Element 


(1^.29) 


1.58 


(85.71) 


10.71* 


10.72 


.01 . 



+ In parentheses are the percentages of that factor being noted in 
satisfying and dissatisfying experiences. The other percentages 
are the percent to which that factor contributed to the total 
frequency of dissatisfying and satisfying extracted factors. This 
percent totals more than 100/5 because more than one factor can 
appear in euiy single experience. 

♦ Differences between satisfying and dissatisfying frequencies are 

statistically significant. Chi sqiiare value required for signiflcanc 
at the .05 level is 3.84; at the .01 level, 6.64: and at the ,001, 
10.83. 
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Figure 3. A GRAPHIC aEPRES5^^^ATI0I' OP SIGNIFICANT SATISPIEHS 
AND DISSATISPISRS (insTSUMENt i)* 
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Percentage frequency for 
factors appearing in JoT? 
dlssatlsfvlnc? stateinents. 



Percentage frequency for 
factors appearing In job 
gfttisfylnff statements 



JO. 



_20 



10 



n — in 20 
Achievement 



JO 




35% 



Secogi*^tlon ^ 



^®|Ponslt»lJ^*y 




Sterpersonal (students) 

'5^ 




Policies and Pra^^^ces 




salary /"budget 
7^^^|!^1^ 

Supervisi55Sech . 




♦ The width of the bar indicates the extent that factor was noted 
as being a satlsflcr <llssatis^^®l'. 

Three motivators ( "a^^levett-ent"* "recognition", and "growth 
opportunities") were significant sources ©f Jo^ satisfaction. The 
motivator "work Itself" operating In the predicted direction yet 
was not statistically signlfi^g^^^. The motivator "advancement" acted 
as a hygiene factor but was statistically significant. And, 
"responsibility", a motivator^ behaved as a hygiene to a significant 
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degree • 

•ftible 3 also Indicates that the hygiene factors, "salary/ 
budget", the "time element", "superrlslon-technlcal", and "policies 
and practices" were significant In the direction prealcted. The 
hygiene "Interpersonal relations with students" acted as a motivator 
at the .001 level and five hygiene factors ("Interpersonal relations 
Kith colleagues and supervisor", "work conditions", "Job security", 
and "status") behaved in the expected manner ascording to the dual- 
factor theory but were not significant. No experiences were related 
which involved the categories of "personal life" as affected by the 
Job or "interpersonal relations-subordinates". 

In summary. Hypothesis I was generally supported with Instrument 
I. The results upheld the dual-factor theory with the exceptions 
of "advancement", "responsibility", and "interpersonal relations with 
students" which predominately acted unidlmentionally but in the direc- 
tion opposite to that predicted. 

Concerning Hypothesis II, table ^ shows the motivators and hygienes 
grouped as sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction as derived 
from the faculty responses to Instrument I. The data indicate that 
motivators as a group were significant sources of satisfaction (good 
experiences) and were less a source of dissatisfaction (bad experienc ) 
Conversely, hygiene factors were an important source of dissatisfaction 
and a lesser source for satisfaction. The chi square (20.92) was sig- 
nificant beyond the ,001 level. 

Plgtire represents the same data in a different manner. Of 

the satisfying experiences motivators contributed 6?^ and hygienes 

accounted for 33%. When considering the dissatisfying experiences, 
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of the responses were asotlvator factors and 5^* were hygiene 
factors . 

Tkble ^J-. HOTIVATOa A.-iD IT/GIENE PACTOHS IN GOOD A.ND BAD £X?EHIi!;C£S 
?nm THE CONTENT ANALYSIS C? INSTRUMENT I. 



ATTITUDES 


GOOD 


3AD 


TOT.\LS 


MOTIVATORS 




91A15* 


2U6 


HTGIEIIHS 


86A10* 


108/84* 


19^ 


TOTALS 


259 


199 




df«l X2«20.92 


p .001 


c».209 





♦ Expected values. 

"lyu^'e i*. PSaCENTAGSS OP MOTIVATOa A!© HIGIEJIE FACTORS IN GOOD 
AND BAD SXPEHISNCES 



GOOD SXPSRIZNCES BAD EXPEHIENCSS 

O 



67t 1 




k6i 






MotlTators 

lit 












Hygienes 



In sua. Hypothesis II was supported with the results of Instru- 
ment I. Motivators were not equally distributed according to dissat- 
isfaction and satisfaction; they were proalnate sources of satl5factlon. 
Hygiene factors were related aore to dissatisfying experiences thin 
satlsfylrj? experiences when examined collectlrely. J'otlTators did. 
however, show a stronger relationship to satisfying experiences than 
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was ^own for hygienes and dissatisfying experiences. 

Analysis of the Results Obtained fre a Factor Rat In;? 3 



Instruaent II 



tkble 5 shows the percentages an± ralues of chl square for the 
factilty ratings of Herzberg's 16 factors and the additional factor 
of "interpersonal relations with students". 

the Chi square tabulations viridly deisonstrate that all factors 
acted as motivators and contributed to satisfaction more than dlssatls- 
faction. Faculty oeabers were highly satisfied with every factor, 
•mis lerel of satisfaction is also reflected in the global satisfac- 
tion scores. (See Appendix C for percentage scores noted on the 
sample questionnaire.) 

It is also noted when exaalng the percentages in table 5 and 
the rartk ordering of factor means in table 6 that motivator faccors 
provide more satisfaction than do hygiene factors. The motivator 
of "advancement" and the hygienes of "interpersonal relations with 
students and subordinates" and "Job security" were the exceptions. 
The factors relattd to students, subordinates, and security were 
very highly satisfying and found ranked among the motivators. And 
"advancement", although satisfying, was not found among the top 
factors but rather in the hygiene cluster. 

Hypothesis I for the rating method was only partially upheld. 
The motivators did behave in the satisfaction direction to a sig- 
nificant degree: but hygiene factors were not found to hav« dissatis- 
faction scores .significantly higher than satisfaction scores. Hygiene 
factors, in fact, operated at a significant level In the direction 
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opposite to that predicted. No factor was fomd to have a greater 
dissatisfaction score than satisfaction score. In short, the two- 
factor theory was Tlolated with reference to hygiene behavior when 
the rating aethod was used. 

Thble 5. PEHCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUAHS FOR THE PREQUSNCr 
WITH WHICH EACH FACTOR CATEGOHX OP INSTRUMENT 11 WAS 
RATED AS SATISFYING OR DISSATISFYING"*' 



Factor Satisfying Dissatisfying Chi Sqmre p 



1. Achieveaent (95.77) 6.62* ( i*.23) 

2. Recognition (9^.03) 6.13* ( 5.97) 

3. Work Itself (100.00) 7.01* ( 0.00) 
Responsibility (97.1^) 6.62* ( 2.86) 

5. Advancement (76.19) ^.67* (23.81) 

6. Growth (90.23) 6.33* ( 9.72) 

7. Salary (90. 1«*) 6.23* ( 9.86) 

8. Interpersonal (100.00) 6.82* ( 0.00) 
(stTident} . . 

9. Interpersonal (75.76) ^^.87* (2i*.2^) 
(superior) 

10. Interpersonal (3^.06) 5.65* (15.9^) 
(colleagues ) 

11. Interpersonal (100.00) 6.72* (0.00) 
'subordinate) 

12. Sunervlsor- (33.08) 5.26* (l6.$2) 
technical 

13. Policies and (68.25) 4.19* (31.75) 
Practices 

II*. Work conditions (83.2^*) 5.8^* (11.76) 

15. Job Security (89.86) 6.0^* (10.14) 

16. Status (88.06) 5.74» (11. 9-^) 

17. Personal Life (84.38) 5.26* (15.63) 



2.33 
3.10 
0.00 
1.55 
11.63 
5.43 
5.^*3 
0.00 


59.50 
51.96 
72.00 
62.22 
17.29 
42.72 
45.76 
72.00 


.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 


12.40 


17.52 


.001 


8.53 


32.02 


.001 


0.00 


69.00 


.001 


8.53 


28.44 


.001 


15.50 


8.40 


.01 


6.20 

5.^3 
6.20 

7.75 


39.76 
43.84 
30.22 
30.26 


.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 



In parenthesis are the percentages of that factor being noted as a 
satisfying and dissatisfying experience. The other percentages 
are the percent to which that factor contributed to the total 
frequency of dissatisfied and satisfied ratings. 

Differences between satisfying and dissatisfying frequencies are 
statlsf Ically significant. Chi square value required for slgnlf- 
cance at the .01 level Is 6.64 and at the .001 level. 10.83. 
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Tible 6. MOTIVATOaS AND HYGIENES LISTED ACCOHDING TO 
THE MEAN OP 'rfSIGHTED SCORES* 



Factor Type Factor ^5ean Score 



Motivator Work Itself 

Hygiene Interpersonal (students) 6.39 

Hygiene Interpersonal (subordinates) 6.1^* 

MotlTator Responsibility 6.08 

Motivator Achievement 6.03 

Hygiene Job Security 5.90 

Motivator Growth Opportunities 5.78 

Motivator Recognition 5.70 

Hygiene Interpersonal (colleagues) 5.6^ 

Hygiene Salary 5.62 

Hygiene Status 5 . 60 

Hygiene Personal Life 5.55 

Hygiene Supervision- technical 5.^6 

Hygiene Work Conditions 5.^*5 

^glene Interpersonal (supervisor) 5.^2 

Motivator Advancement 5.13 

Hygiene Policies and Practices ^.l'* 

* To calculate the factor mean scores the following weights were 
used: very satlsfle'a?, quite satisfied=6, somewhat satisfieda5. 
neither satisfied noi dissatisfied'*^*, somewhat dlssatlsf ied'3, 
quite dissatlsf ied=2 , and very dissatis:*led=il. 

It is important to notice that the rank of "neither satisfied 
nor dissatisfied'' was not strongly used for the presence of hygiene 
factors as the Herzberg theoxTT would contend. Instead their presence 
was noted to be satisfying. Table 7 shows the frequency of "neither 
satisfied nor dissatisfied" scores, and the frequency of satisfied 
and dissatisfied ratings. It appears that the "neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied' ran'/C was used when the factor was not-- understood, as 
noted by the comaenta written on the questionnaire, or used when the 
factor did not apply as In the case of a professor's opportunity for 
advancesent . 
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Tible 7. PHSQUENCIES FOR SATISFIED, IKIITEEa SATISFIED N03 
DISSATISFIED, AND DISSATISFIED EATINGS. - 



Neither satis- 



Factor Satisfied fled nor dls- Dissatisfied 
. satisfied 



Achievement 68 1 3 

Recognition 63 5 ^ 

Work Itself 72 1 0 

Hesponsibllity 68 3 2 

AdTancement 48 6 15 

Croirth Opportunities 65 1 7 

Salary 64 2 7 

Interpersonal ( students )70 0 0 

Interpersonal (superior) 50 3 1^ 

Interpersonal (peers) 58 4 11 

Interpersonal (subord.) 69 2 ^0 

Superrisor-technical 5^ 4 11 

Policies and practices ^3 7 20 

Work Conditions <0 5 8 

Job Security 62 3 7 

Statxis 59 6 8 

Personal Life 5^ 7 10 



Concerning Hypothesis II, table 8 depicts activator and hygiene 
factors and their relationship as a group to Job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. Hecognizing that a higher percentage of responses 
were satisfying and that more hygiene factors were rated than motivators 
the results do tend to support the Herzberg theory. The hygiene 
factors were more likely to result in dissatisfaction than would be 
expected at chance. And, motivator factors were more likely to con- 
tribute to satisfaction than chance would predict. The ohl sq-uare Is 
8.89 and significant at the .01 level of confidence. To test the 
strength of the relationship a contingency coefficient was utilized. 
It was found to be .088. 3y comparing this contingency coefficient 
with that based upon the chl square for Instrument I (c».209. a much 
stronger relationship is found between hygienes and motivators with 
dissatisfaction and satisfaction responses when using the modified 
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critical incidents instrument. 

Tkble 7. MOTIVATOR AND HTGISNE FACTORS RATED AS SATISFYING 
AND DISSATISFTING (INSTRUMENT II) 



ATTITUDES 

FACTORS 


SATISFYING 


DISSATISFYING 


TOTALS 


MOTIVATORS 


38^/368.69* 


31A6.31* 


415 


HIGIENES 


643/658.31* 


98/82.69* 


741 


TOTALS 


1027 


129 


1156 


df=l X^=8.89 


p .01 c«.088 







♦ Expected values. 

Figure 5 presents the same data In a different form. Of the 
Job satisfying responses, 37^ consisted of motivator factors and 
63< were hygiene responses. The dissatisfying responses consisted 
of 76< hygiene responses and were motivator-related. Again, 
comparing flgtire 5 with similar data from Instrtunent I (?lg. ^, p. 23), 
It is seen that Instrument I mere clearly supports the Herzberg theory 
that motivators contribute more to satisfaction thwn expected by 
chance and hygienes contribute less than expected and the reverse fo3 
dissatisfaction contributions. 

Figure 5. PERCENTAGES OP MOTIVATOR AND HIGIENE FACTORS RATED 
SATISFYING AND DISSATISFYING (INSTRUMENT II)* 



63*. 



SATISFYING 



37< 



Motivators 



DISSATISFYING 



J3i 



EKLC 



• It must b« remewbar that the data above is based upon ratings of 
mor« hygienes than motivators and that the responses were extremely 
skew«d toward satisfaction. ^2 
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Regnlta Regarding the Relationships of Demoirraphlc 
r^ta and Responses to Instrtment II Items 

Tkble 8 divides the significant chl square restilts according 
to Maalow's five need categories. (Related graphs are foimd In 
Appendix D. ) ?or the lowest level need, security, as rated by "Job 
security", the satisfaction and dissatisfaction responses were sig- 
nificantly differentiated on the" bases of age. rank, and tenure for 
both methods of aggregating the frequencies. Faculty aemberw who 
vere ^5 years of age or older, held tenure and who were of higher 
rank were significantly more satisfied than those younger, with no 
tenure and who were of lower rank. 

The data for social needs show that there were no relationships 
between the demographic variables and the factors of "interpersonal 
relations with colleagues or subordinates". When comparing "very 
satisfied" frequencies with all other scores for "interpersonal re- 
lations with students" there were significant differences on the 
basis of rank and age. Older faculty with higher rank were more 
likely satisfied with their student interaction. Also, when aggre- 
gating the data according to "very satisfied" and all other responses, 
it was found that older faculty were more likely to be satisfied with 
their "opportunity to help others". And. when examining satisfied 
and dissatisfied responses according to tenure status It was learned 
that tenured faculty tended to be more satisfied with the "Interperson- 
al skill of their supervisor" than those without tenxire. 

The responses for "recognition", an esteem need Item, were found 
to have & relationship with reference to rank and tenure for both 
frequency counting approaches. Faculty members with higher rank and 
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• Ttable 8. SIGNIFICANT CHI SQDAHE VALUES FOB ITEMS RELATED 
TO HANK, TENURE AND AGE (SEPARATED BY MASLOW»S 
NEED CLASSIFICATIONS)-*- 



NEED/ITEH 




VARIABLE CHI SQUARE 


P 


sBcmurr needs 


Job Security 
SOCIAL NEEDS 


Rank 

Rank 

Tenure 

Tenure 

Age 

A^fe 


30.22 
12.01* 
21.72 
l^f.i3* 

6.21 


.001 

.01 

.001 

.001 

.01 

.05 


ooportunlty to 
Help Others 


Aa:e 


3. 88* 


.05 


Interper . (students ) 


Rank 
Afce 


b.Ob* 
^.07» 


.05 
.01— 


Interper. ( 


superior) 


Tenure 




.05 


Interper. i 


peers) 




NOT SIGNIFICANT 




Interper. ( 


[subord, ) 




NOT SIGNIFICANT 




ESTEEM NEEDS 


Recoflrnition 


Rank 
Rank 
Tenure 
Tenure 


10.97 
8.14* 

7.37* 


.01 
.05 
.01 

.05 


Status /prest lire 


Rank 

Tenure 

Tenure 


13.87 


.01 

.001 

.05 


AUTONOMY NEEDS 


Autonomy 




Rank 


9.00 


.05 


SELF- ACTUALIZATION NEEDS 


Accomplishment 


Rank 

Tenure 

Tenure 


8.19 
9.^6 
7.27» 


.05 
-01 
.05 


AchleTement 


Tenure 


j.oij* 


.05 


GroKth 




Rank 

Rank 

Tenure 

Tenure 

A«e 

A«e 


12.93* 

12.55 

10.00* 

5.93 
10.22* 
^f.6l 


.01 
.01 
.01 

.05 

.01 
.05 



♦ Chi square value required for significance for age and tenure 
▼arlablas with df»l at the .05 level Is 3.8^: at the. 01 level, 
6.64; and at the .001, 10.83. The rank chl square significant 
value with df=2 at the .05 level Is 5.99: at the. 01 level, 9.21; 
and at the .001 level, 13.83. 



• Indicates that frequencies were tallied by "very satisfied" ratings 
and by taking all other scores collectively. Results without the 
asterisk indicate that the chl square value was based upon the 
frequency for all satisfied ratings and all dissatisfied ratings. 
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tentcre ware more likely to be satisfied with the amount of recog- 
nltlon they receive. "Statxis and prestige'', another esteem Item, 
was found to receive differentiated responses for rank and tenure 
when the frequencies for "rery satisfied" and all other ratings 
were examined* Tenure was also a significant demographic variable 
when using the alternate approach of aggregating data. The more 
satisfied faculty member with regard to status and prestige was 
more likely to have a higher rank and tenure. 

Only one variable was found to significantly Influence the 
ratings for "autonomy Those with higher rank were more likely 
satisfied with their amount of autonomy than those with lower 
rank when emoloylng satisfied and dissatisfied frequencies for the 
chl square calculations. 

With reference to the self-actxializatlon needs, the responses 
for the "sense of accomplishment" item were found to be related to 
the presence or absence of tenure, according to both chi square 
calculations, and differentiated according to rank when the chl 
square was based upon satisfied and dissatisfied responses. There 
was also a relationship between responses and tenure status for the 
"achievement • item when using the satlsf led-dlssatlsf led frequencies. 
And finally, the "opportunity for growth" was differentiated by 
rank, tenure, and age when both frequency aggregating approaches 
were used. Those whp were ^5 years or older, who held tenure and 
had a hlflrher rank tended to be more satisfied with their "opportunity 
for growth" In their teaching position. 

In essence, the strongest relationships and the most frequent 
significant findings were primarily found for the lowest level need 
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of security ("Job sectarlty") , the Intermediate need of esteem 
("recognition" and "status/prestige" ) , and the highest level need 
of self-actuallzatlon ("accomplishment", "achievement", and "grovrth"). 
Most of the above need-related factors were differentiated by rartk 
and teniare. Age relationships were significant In the responses 
for "Job security" and "growth" factors. Hypothesis III was supported 
only In paort. The exceptions Included: security needs were strongly 
differentiated on the basis of demographic data, autonomy needs were 
only slightly differentiated, and age did act as a variable with re- 
lationships to satisfaction and dissatisfaction responses. 

Although not used In the need satisfaction Investigation, It Is 
Interesting to note that the following Herzberg factors showed no 
response relationship to demographic data: "work Itself", "responsi- 
bility", "salary", "policies and practices", "work conditions", and 
"supervision- technical", Ihe factor of "personal life" as affected 
by the Job was differentially rated according to all three demographic 
variables. Again, those ^5 years or older, who had teniire and higher 
rank were more satisfied. 

Discussion and Implications 

The conflicting restilts fomd when using two different satis- 
faction Instrmnents demands scrutiny to determine the possible causes 
for such differences. 

The "work itself" was found to contribute 23.31^ of the dissat- 
isfaction for Instrument I coded Items, It was ihe largest source 
of dissatisfaction, Yet, absolutely no dissatisfaction was Indicated 
for the Instrument II "work Itself" Item, By examining the incidents 
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placed In the "work Itself" category for the first Instriment It 
Is learned that 30% of these experiences related to committee work 
and 25^ dealt with paper work or admlnlstrlvla. It Is possible 
that when the respondents were rating the "work Itself" category they 
were using a more specific frame of reference than that used for cod- 
ing. The respondents might have only considered their classroom ex- 
periences as opposed to the Inclusion of peripheral roles as was done 
when codlnx? that factor for Instrument I. This demonstrates Graen's 
(1966) concern of conflicting coder-respondent perceptions. If the 
respondents were actually to code their own Incident statements they 
might have placed commlctee and paper work under the category, of pol- 
icies and practices. Then the "work Itself" Instroiment I responses 
would-be more In line with those for Instr\iment II. 

The faculty members » tendency to provide socially acceptable 
responses might also account for the differences In the "work Itself" 
results for the two Instruments. It may be acceptable to be dissat- 
isfied with committee work and paper work but unacceptable to be dis- 
satisfied with the "work Itself", particularly after years of career 
preparat Ion . 

When further examining the data for differences produced by the 
two Instruments It Is recognized that with the Herzberg Incident method 
the factors of "achievement" and "Interpersonal relations with students 
controlled at least In part by the respondents, received more dissatis- 
faction mentions than similar categories when rated. And oppositely, 
wnen rating the factors the respondents were more likely to attribute 
dissatisfaction to "work conditions", "abilities of the supervisor". 
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and "advancement", factors not as strongly under their control* Thiis^ 
Vroom^s (196^) criticism that respondents will attribute satisfying 
experiences to themselves and dissatisfying Incidents to factors out- 
side themselves (l.e# respond defensively) appears to hold true more 
for the rating method than for the critical incidents method. Ye|, 
before adopting this conclusion in total, it must be added that the 
coder's perception of the incidents may have sufficiently altered 
the categorization of responses and as a consequence changed the 
extent of apparent ego def ensiveness. 

Response differences between instruments may be due to a halo 
effect in the rated responses as Grigallunas and Herzberg (1971) re- 
cognized. There was an overwhelming satisfaction with all factors 
when rated but the results of the alternate method showed that several 
factors produced more dissatisfaction than satisfaction. In Illustra- 
tion, the factor of "policies and practices" received no mention in 
good experiences and was the third largest contributer to dissatisfying 
experiences; yet, 69^ of the respondents checked that they were sat- 
isfied with the factor. However, it could also be hypothesized that 
there was accurate reporting and no halo effect when rating responses. 
Instead, the faculty may have struggled to record dissatisfying situ- 
ations in response to question two and thus stated items that were 
the least satisfying and not truly dissatisfying. This argument is 
supported by the fact that in some cases the respondents did not supply 
the three requested bad experiences but always offered three good ex- 
periences. It is unfortunate that response effect was not controlled 
in the rating method, it could easily cloud the evidence for a halo 
effect. 3S 
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Interviewing the respondents would provide a better xinderstand- 
Ing of the conflicting Instrument results. Re^ettably. time con- 
straints and the location of the respondents made this Impossible. 

The differences In data outcome of this studyand Herzberg's 
flndlnjBfS require review. First, It cemnot be easily overlooked 
when comparing the results that Job context and content factors 
differ according to the population studied. Classifying "Interper- 
sonal relations with students" when questioning faculty as a hygiene 
factor as Herzberg did with Interpersonal relations when studying 
accountants and engineers may be erroneous. Interpersonal relations 
for Herzberg's sample may very well have been outside the task Itself 
or a context factor. But. for faculty. Interpersonal relations with 
their students are an Integral part of the work Itself, and thus, re- 
quire the Job content or motivator classification. Of the student- 
related incidents coded. 77. 91^^ were connected 'with satisfying exper- 
iences. And. when this factor was rated. 100^ of the respondents were 
satisfied. Other faculty satisfaction researchers have also discovered 
that "interpersonal relations with students" acts more as a motivator 
than as a hygiene (Avaklan. 1971; Cohen, 197^; Leon. 1973; Wozniak, 
1973). To offer still more evidence that this factor should be classi- 
fied as a motivator when sampling faculty satisfaction. Avaklan (1971) 
notes that "achievement", "recognition" and "work itself" occur with 
high frequency in Incidents also coded for "Interpersonal relations 
with students". 64^, 50% and 32^. respectively. 

The factor of "advancement" in this study (Instrument I) and in 
the studies of Avaklan (1971) and Swlerenga (1970) was found to con- 
tribute more to dissatisfaction than satisfaction. Again, could not 
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the reasons for It behaving as a motivator or as a hygiene be due 
to content and context characteristics, the differences In professional 
perspectives and the way advancements are made? Advancements In the 
fields of accounting and engineering .nay be made on the basis of one's 
ability to do the task, and therefore. It would be appropriately cate- 
gorized as a motivator. In academe, advancement opportunities may 
not be perceived to be attached to teaching but Instead related to 
context factors such as seniority or the "publish or perish" policies 
and practices. 

Another contrast In results Is that "responsibility" In this study 
(Instrument I) was found to be a hygiene and In Herzberg's study It 
was a strong motivator. Different coder perceptions could account for 
the variance. '.>nien comments were made about work overload In this 
study the coder saw It to be too much responsibility and recorded 
It In the "responsibility" category,. Herzberg and other coders 
might have considered It to be related to "work Itself" or perhaps 
"work conditions". 

The reclassification of "Interpersonal relations with students", 
"advancement", and "responsibility" would help the results conform 
to t-he expected motivator-satisfaction, hyglene-dlssatlsfactlon re- 
lationships but other categorical problems are still unsolved. For 
example, the Interaction between "advancement", now seen as a hygiene, 
and the motivators of "recognition" and "achievement" still Is present. 
It seems to be the result of such contamination that the motivator 
and hygiene affects on satisfaction and dissatisfaction are not more 
differentiated. This author concurs with Evans* (1970) criticism- of 
dlff^-se and Interrelated factors and motivator-hygiene categories. 
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And finally, «n lnt«r«stln« contract «xlat» when coBparln? 
thm H«rtb«r<f "•salnry" factor outcoa«« with the resttlts of this 
ttudj. When the faculty salary responses are separated frota those 
I>trtalnlng to departaental budget for Instrueent I responses, only 
two responses or about K of the dissatisfied responses are attributed 
to salary. The Heriberf data Indicate a total of 13< of the dissat- 
isfied r*»sponses were salary related. In addition, his data show 
that of the satisfied responses were associated with salary 
whll*» aicaln only two resgponses or less than 1% of the faculty satis- 
fying Incidents related to salary. In eo«parl»on with enflneers and 
accountants, faculty appear to place less emphasis upon salary as a 
satlsfler or dllssatlsf ler . Cther writer* iMire tended to support the 
fact that salary Is not the aost Important e«ploya«nt factor for 
faculty. Specifically. Slaskbum and Awrand (1972) exaalned IS e«- 
plrlcal studies of SBOblllty of acadealc wn and concluded that aoney 
was latportant but clearly not first priority lt«e. And, -fllson {196^) 
states In The Academic Wan ; 

In oo«t«n with th« clanrr *nd certain othar Tocatlons, 
the aeadasile prdfasalon stands sosawttat atwrt In not 
haTln/ff Its fanaral pr«stl«« eatabllshad prlaarlly In 
t«r«« of «o»»taiT rasBtfi«r«tlen. thet^ ara other lo- 
portaint comon d«iio«lntttor« of aehieiravant mnA uvaful- 
mam, «o that wofwy baeeaaa laportant only «t»«n these 
afe vac^M or wesitoinad In slgnlf leanea. :^eass or dis* 
tlsMStlon in wilfarslty work la « food eesparable with 
wwalth a«d powar in other oecttp*tlon». (p. 229 5 

rh9 exaslnatlon of the need satisfaction data calls for a coapar- 

laon with Sorter's industrial flndlnifs and raises so«« fasclnatlftf 

^"sia^tlona. 

THa differential s^itlsfactlon eT?«rlenc*d "^^twe^n »^l»ra3fihtffal 
lewals for Industry are -sot liantlcal to that fo'Jnd In faculty 
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hUTArehy. In higher educmtlon r«latlon»hlps w«r« found betw««n 
th« deaoffrmphle factors and th« responses pertaining to security, 
the lowest lerel need. This was not sTldenced In the Industrial 
•ettlnf. Is It necessary to hara less security satisfaction aaong 
the younner. non-tenured, and those of lower ^nk to ensure hlfher 
aotlTatlon and productivity? Or, If the adalnlstrator attoapts to 
provide «ore satisfaction through rewards to the better perforaera. 
does this Bean that those younijer, without tenure, and of lower rank 
are poorer performers 7 Also, as Maslow contends. Is need fulflllaent 
on this lerel neceasary before hljfher lerel needs beeoiee operative? 
If so. this nay aean that Job security Is crucUl before effective 
te«chln« and pufcllshlw? can occur. Indeed, the faculty data deeon- 
stratc t^%t those with lower rank, younger and without tenure also 
are less lllcely satisfied with the higher order needs. 

Another difference between Sorter's {'>''62) resTilts and those 
of this study is that the relationships between autonoay responses 
and de«o«tr«phlc data are decidedly less In the teachlnf praf-sslon 
In cosparlson to that found aaaoof tr'^tu^trlal »n*ifers. As with the 
coBparlsons «ade «j^ln«t Heraberar's results. It seeas that the differ- 
ences la the Job content and context account for the Inconsistent 
flndlnjts. The hatxards of fenermll«lnf mduatrlal findings to the 
field of ed'acatlon are obvious awl prove the need to explore careers 
within the orfanltatlon of hlfher education. 

«hy were older faculty »lth tenure and higher rmnit fener«lly 
aore satisfied with items related to security, esteea and self-a«t«alla»* 
tlon neeis? There are several factors which •ay contribute to this 
finding. Inherent m receiving tenure or an advanced ran* are the | 
vmlnes of security and Increased status and prestige. And. altho«rh 
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not dlr«ctly xaalned In this study. It is likely that ««« Is slgnlf- 
le&ntly correlated with the other two variables. The results nay 
also 0"5ur because dissatisfied faculty leave the field before they 
reach a hlijher ranlc or araln tenure, or, because they hare not received 
these rewards. Further. Wemlaont (1966) believes the difference 
between satisfied and dissatisfied workers to be that those dissat- 
isfied have not had their expectations net, as noted above, or have 
unrealistic expectations. Uslnfj this prealse. It Is conceivable that 
satisfaction a»y be Increased and unrealistic expectations i"edixsed If 
durln« the initial interview with potential faculty, areas associated 
with security, esteem and self-actuallzatlon fafitors are discussed 
as is done currently with salary and workln/r condition factors. 

B«yon>d this reco«a»ndatlon for Increaalni? satisfaction amonif 
neophytes, the research has other lapllcatlons for adalnlstrators. 

It Is laplled In the results that adalnlstrators cannot assuM 
that a continuous upi^rade of salary will be the prl»ary Ingredient 
to Increase satisfaction. It has been found that "opporttmltles 
for frcwth", a "sense of achievement", the "work Itself", "recogni- 
tion", and "interaction with students" are mon» powerful sources of 
aatlsfactlon. Adalnlstrators can contribute to ^tlafactlon by pro- 
viding the kinds of rewarts that reinforce the asplrmtlons of faculty 
salf-actuallxatlon. 3y providing Job situations whereby faculty 
mwbmrs are able to frow in their skills and talents, where they are 
able to successfully eoaplete their work, and have auch sttxJent Inter- 
action, adalnlstrators will be advancing satisfaction. T^ls requires 
Identlfylwe the priority needs of each faculty aeaber so tJsat asslgn- 
■ents and responsibilities aay be delegated to satisfy their needs. 
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Nor, should the satisfaction of lower needs be neglected In an 
atteapt to satisfy those of esteem and self-actiiallzatlon. Alter- 
native means for proYldln;?: Job security should be souijht so that even 
the good perfortalng young faculty without tenure or high rank can 
receive satisfaction In this area, In addition to having accurate 
expectations. Policies and practices, the Interpersonal and technical 
skills of the department chalrnsan, and the work overload, all strong 
dlssatlsf lers , should be examined. 

Purth^^r, administrators should note that when attetcptlng to learn 
which factors have the greatest pot?5ntlal for Improving Job satisfaction 
asking f^cul^T to state satisfying and dlsst tlsfylng experiences offers 
clear distinctions. T^e u3e of factor rating for:is restrict the options 
to the administrator* f rase of reference which aay eliminate factors 
as was done In this study (tine constraints, work overload, cosalttea 
and adslnlstrat Ive work). In addition, the rating forts may not yield 
clear satisfying and dissatisfying distinctions due to a halo effect, 
response eff^*ct» or ego defense processes. 

And finally » *:hls Investigation pronpted questions unrelated 
to satisfaction: ^liy In such a relative young field are wotyien faculty 
so \mder-represent-^d , particularly when examining afflrtsatlve action 
isrpletsentatlon Is frequently a currlcular focus? Over ?0t of the re-* 
spondents ver« rjales. And, the second point to ponder: >!ore than 
20 # of the ?00 'actilty ri^e'rbers r^elT^lng the ques^t lonrjtire returned 
It checking "^not currently teachlr^^. Does this speak to the teachings 
research and publishing priorities of the Institution, the profession, 
or of the Ir :ivliuals? 
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Two matrmenta were developed to atudy the Job aaclsfactlon 
of thoae teaching higher education. One Inatrument waa a aodlflca- 
tlon of Herzberg'a critical Incldeiita method: the other waa a rating 
fora baaed upon Hersberafa factora. The inatrun^nta were combined 
into one queatlonnalre and aent to 200 randomly aelected faculty Hat- 
ed In the "November 197^ Directory of Faculty H'^^bera Teaching in the 
Field of Higher Education". The conelualona below are baaed upon 
the data gathered from 73 uaable reaponaesi 

1. The aat Is fact ion frequenclea for Inatrument I, Inatrument II, 
and the global aat laf act Ion acorea ahowed the higher educa- 
tion faculty to be OTerwhelalngly a»tlafled with their teach- 
ing posltiona. 

2. Reaults of the modified critical Incldenta questlona demon- 
atrated that different factora c<mtrlbute to dlaaatlafactlon 
and aat laf action. The hygiene factora of "pollclea and 
practices". " salary Audget", "aupervlslon- technical", and tha 
"tlae -element" were atrong contrlbutera to dlaaatlafactlon. 
The Botlvatora of "achleTemant", "recognition" and "growth 
cpportxmltlea" were atrongly aaaoclated with 8«tlafyln« ax- 
perlencea. The hygiene of "Interperaowal relatlona with stu- 
denta^ and the aotlratora of "reaponalblllty" and "advance- 
ment" acted unldlaenalonally but In the direction opposite 

to that predicted. 

3. All factors contributed significantly more to satisfaction 
than dissatisfaction for Instruaent II. 



k. Hygiene factors, as a group, contributed more to dlr sat- 
isfaction than motivator factors, as a group, when viiln^ 
both Instruments. Also for both Instrtments, motivators, 
taken collectively, contributed proj>ortlonately more to 
satisfaction than the aggregated frequencies of hyglen« 
factors. 

5. For Items related to security, esteem and self-aetuallzatlon 
needs, there was a relationship between satisfaction responses 
and tenure status, rank, and to a lesser degree, age. Items 
related to the social and autonomy needs had fewer relation- 
ships with the demographic variables. 
Generalizing from the results of this study should be done with 
extreme caution. The sample site, the fluctuating nature of satis- 
faction, differences In the behavior of context and content factors 
according to occupation* and varying value orientations of employees 
and coder perceptions limit the appllcatl«Mt of resxilts to other popu- 
lations. 
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aaaplea. buc che acdcude faccora correapondad racher 
well, l^'o of che chree acdcude faccora raaeabled 
aodvacore and hyglenea. 

Job characcerltdca grouped naturally Inco aodvacor- 
^ hyglane dlchotoalea. However one HerKberg aodvacor 
acced like e hygiene and other Heribar^ aodvacora acted 
^och ea worlvocort and hVKlenea. Olfterenc Job lavela 
had different Job characcerladc conf iRuradona. The 
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Factor anelyals of a l4-ite^ quea^lon- 
nalra ft^aatirlng the Iwportunce of 
varloua j^b characterlat lea to tatla- 
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Respondents raced their degree of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
^4 Iteai co»prlilnt 4 scales (mod* 
vatort, hygienes, both, hvslenea minus 
both). A Measure of overall jo^ 
aatlafactlon. self-reporte ' ,v <d':ctton 
!l|iurea. and aurvival data were «lfn 
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Sone Herzbetg aotlvatora were related to aatlsfylng job 
iltuatlone but Hertberg hygle^^ea «/are not related to 
dlaaatlsfylng Job situations. On« Hertberg motivator 
flcted Like a hygiene. There waa alao a pealtlve rala- 
tlonahlp expected under Hersberg's theory. Thua the 
aaa* factors Mre contributors to both satlaf action an^ 
diaaaclafactlon. 

Vhlte-collar workera derived greaceat aatlafactlon fr<ff 
aotlvatora while blue-collar workera derived greateat 
Satlsfecrlon froei hygienes suggesting thet aubfrottpe 
aay have different work-value systcns. 

Contrery to expec ts t lona , indlvlduala highly aetlafled 
with aotlvetors old not have greater overall Job 
satisfaction thsn Indlvlduala highly aatlsCled wlch 
hvglenes; and Indlvlduala highly dtaaatlafled with 
hygienes were not lesa aatlsfled than Indlvlduala 
dissatisfied with notlvatora. A Positive relatlonahlP 
wae found bet^Sn setlsfactlon with motlvatora and self- 
repcrtrd prod-tctlon, b<it '^o teladcnshlp between 
^yglenes and production. This study offered no auppcrt 
to the theory that specific )9b f.ictora effect attltudea 
In only one direction. Support Is offered thet prli«arlly 
the motivators bring about superior performance. 

Although the respondents were equally aatlafled with 
both the •motivator and hv^lene asracta of their Jobe, 
the -YOtivetors contf*':-k«o significantly more to overall 
jsb satisfaction than did the hygir;^«a. 

?^or* todvators than Sv(^lrn#s were used to describe 

tzts »rb situations. Corlucfes thst hoth mctlvatore 

^vgtr'^rf caf^ be sources r>f )ob satlafactlon and 
Job dlssstlsfacclon. 
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From: House. J. 4 Wlgdor, L. A. Herzberg's dual-factor theory 
of Joto satisfaction and motivation: a review of the 
evidence and a ftyi^.i/rVmpjT iPersonnel Psychology, 1967t 

20(^) , J^^Bmt^^ investigations on Htrzberg's Dual-Factor Theory 



Rttcaxclur 


Subject 


Procedure 


Findiofs 


Burke (1966) 

Centers and 
Bugental 
(1966) 

Dunnette, 
Campbell, 
and Hakel 
(1967) 


187 college students (male 
and female) enrolled in 
industrial psychology 
course 

692 employed adults (male 
and female) engaged in 
a wide cross-section of 
occupations — manager, 
clerkA and salesmen, 
skilled blue collar and 
unskilled blue collar 

133 store managers, 89 
sales clerks, 44 secre- 
taries> 129 engineers and 
research scientists, 49 
salesmen, and 92 army 
reservists and night 
school students 


Ranking of 10 Herzberg's job 
characteristics — five hygiene 
and five motivator 

Ranking of most important at- 
tributes of job based on ques- 
tionnaire composed of three 
intrinsic and three extrinsic 
items 

r ac tor aaaiyoio oi oor\s3 vi t>w\/ 
sets of 36 statements for highly 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
job situations 


Motivators and hygienes are neither undimen* 
sional nor independent constructs. 

Job motivations were related to occupational 
level. Intrinsic job components (motivators) 
were valued over extrinsic (hygienes) by 
wbite-color workers, while the opposite was 
true for blue-collar workers. Men and womea 
were found not to differ in general. However, 

.women placed a greater value on good co* 
workers, and a lower value on self -expression 
than men. Occupation is psychologically 

' more central to men than women. 

Four job dimcnsions'^achicvement, respon* 
sibiUty, recognition, and supervisor human 
relations^were most import an t-^ satisfiera 
and dissatisfiers. For some persons, satis* 
faction resides' in the job content dimen* 
sions; for others, in the job context; and 
forstill others, in combinations of both. The 
same holds for job dissatisfaction. Satis* 
fying*and dissatisfying job situations share 
manyieatures in common, most of which are 
are commiJn across a broad range of jobs. 



Ewen (1964) 



Ewen, Smith, 
Ilulin, and 
Locke (1966) 



Fantt (1962) 



430 lower middle managers 
. of which 59 "high" and 
•*Iow" scorers were used 



1.021 full-time life insur- 
ance agents divided into 
two groups — an experi- 
mental sample and a 
cross-validation sample 



Three hospital rehabilita- 
tion patients 



Self -descriptions by the Ghiselli 
techniques and job attitudes* 
using Porter's MPQ, technique ' 
were used to compare person- 
ality and job attitude tPorter, 
1962) 



Factor analysis 
attitude scale 



of oS-itchi^ 



Cited by Dunnette, Campbell, 
and Hakel (1965). Method not 
described . 

/ 

Modified Maslow's sLx hierarchi- 
cal needs to record major factor 
in six events described by the 
patients. Two satisfying events 
and dissatisfying events from 
hospital experience, and one 
each from previous job experi* 
ence. Responses were analyzed 
in terms of the actual event 
and psychological effect. 



Individual's evaluation cf himself is primnrily 

» determined by hi3 relative standing in re(* 
e^ence group. At least two factors are 
strongly related to attitudes: the environ* 
ment as indicated by* the level of manage* 
ment, and personality as measured by self 
perception of psychological traits studied 
by Porter. The higher the level of manage- 

' ment, the gre9.ter the need for autonomy 
and self-actualization. ^ 

Six interpretable factors emerged, of which 
three were hygienes, two motivators, and 
one general. Two of the three hygieneJ^ 
acted like motivators in both samples; ouv 
acted like a motivator in the cross-valida* 
tion sample and both a motivator and hy- 
giene in the experimental sample. Recogni* 

^tion, one of the two motivators, caused 
both satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

The intrinsic factors are more strongly re- 
lated to overall satisfaction than the ex- 
trinsic factors. Extrinsic fa^^tors may de- 
pend on level of satisfaction with the 
intrinsic variable. 

"Good" events were described in terms of 
motivators, wLilc "bad" events were de- 
scribed in terms of hygienes. 
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^low. middle, sued hi^h 
GS rmjaiuags) 3UMi two 
occuptiiional levels 
(white acd blue coUar; 



from '.tree stat»i3 .ev^.« 
Io«r, noedium. irjd hj|S;h 

Aitd blue crJai.i 



«.cter!stlc3 to eiaplayee 
:liUiig of vars.5U,'l4*s lo job 



lAace (>f rerreation, edur^z.^a, 
charch. work coa:em acd *ark 
coctext fAclo/s 



vrs which !irt?ierge'i, f>ne 
n rn^tiViri^ra arid hy^eoe*. 



chjur:i<.-i*rri»tirji were found to 
oe 2in.|Kjrt&nx tj^tth s&tisf&ction and di»- 
SA?i5firtion, wh;.** extrinsic aspects were 

sa:Is^>^9 '**Te !>ei'i nt^t lo be opposite etuis 

:a romirsoa ^et s>f dimenaions. 
Ti>e work context factors (h/jpenea) wefe of 
pr;rrary in5p*>rtazice to *Ji status ley«ia 

^uh;a the biae-^-oiUr i^roup, pl«i» tb« lism^ 
ii'svis level wi:iie foilar. OrJy th« rmedium- 
itr.d hi^ch-iitJit whue-<ular workers solaced 
pr.c;axy importance i/n the work cowtetnt fa«-. 
tors motivtitorsr ^J ingests that ^ubtjij-ouffi* 
miiy have liirTf re-t value ^iystetaa. 

»hite-coiiar workers^ low fw/or?-mi!;rf(?' 
w-^r^? n:;or.vft-eiJ primarily by the- ^non-al e.-^^ 
viTorimer;! r.f th*:* jo{>. ind to a \t»smx ^.nieutif. 
' y the vpp';rti:rj» V for ipiimn^ WflOfettirJ'/^n 
throui:h adv^.r4rerr,ent. few *igiudW»n^t r-«lia. 
!ionabip3 werr t/^fwren s«if .^Jkonaaicaiitiif 
rDu^iv -iiions xiui performunc*. AiHioni; ibll^a*^ 
collar worktrrs. no 3Jgnjfir4i.nl <li}?s'en?:nk"'f'« 
^**r** noted t>e'.»een motivator and K\>:Kiifr«*» 
fat; Tor itiduence '/n perform.w»r«- WuK 



■■:*ofi rii*'!. 



nrs#?i 




I, TOO '•mpic'Vees in fojir 
piaiits and -.en -iep*rt- 
£i!]i«ffsts of 4k \il,)<iwvftr«»rn 
raanuf ac ? : r l a* 



^85 hfe 



r«s^,.? 5j.il r-^ a^j'f f 



wii^rft nf^p^^'"^.>n:j» ij.av*- th>»» 

■:£Jlp*jrT»vrtt r<r^«v-S^;nt- X"'<*p- 

: n 1^ f he 01 : n 2ie < ,> nj; a t . i z at i on 
.cft-d farii.m rhat msjijiit rat/;.^*! 
ihet» to ieave the uf^%t>.it^i]ur:- 

t^^e»r M>rjr:,»ire >j«i|:r.ed to ^^JiCit 

watisriers r.-in ^i^b aad t.Ke U;a4iai- 
i^tiifcTs ^iirtady t'ovKired la tb« 
'^ue*t.::t«fisn-r« A&a!/xed ion^ 
ll^rxterg's 16 factors 
rU'inf <.i riefre* of aatisfacti.oa 
and «ii*tf»tj»^art>5 0fi ^uh 54 
iii^ms ^f^mpfijuf^f four .--".ti^* 
!m»itnY*i<i:ni.. hygiene®, '[•■.vch, 

vf owrail ii*.t!^fart =<m aud 
■seiif .ffpK>r*e*l ?Jf.>Jue«;un fif ^.r«»s 
w«f« av'jijiaiiile. 



t>ef4 ;i<»tlf;(,tiV€»« 



vat< ajje and T<»nure. the import Hincii 
' h« s^yc i ai e fi V I r o''i.mc n i - hy gie n« ^ i n rrwaaefi 
U)t both high aaid low blae-<r'o4lar at»4» 
white-collar j;;>erfornaer8. For b^-i«-ca£i»r 
w >r*rAB b<>th hygirri.« and raotivftsior f*«- 
t d«t:iu:ttr,ii with a^ ar*d tenure. 
rUaiAiuTj,* t'(/r ttf?iiiaHur.|p in an or(a£iLe4ti-o« 

T-tr rc^iaroas f .:r »»hirhoiie mi^^tj.t litti^^re tlM 
« ;ra:ar;.ua'tioa |!*»asor'» for rem*imftf w#r# 
n.i..re rUmly related Ui »Ati»f^efS. wfeik re*- 
so.rj8 for leaving wef<* cuore related to f?"" 
»aM»#i*r» 

To'-r male empiov^fe^, reii-iltji liM-fifrtn tiieory, 
ttl:hi:>u||:li onlv !'<t<^r iartors refofted. VV« 
^nd not rrffH>ri*i rj*^4ative ^^'i^^at^iifl. 



h^iUv-;'iuai4i hj|:hijy *a{K^#i<»d with m';^ur»tors 
did not h»vi» (treat er <,f>f»r*U job satJ»f*ctiO« 
'■ h*vi !r,dtv!<i; K;|;i:Jy sauffft^d wuh hy- 
IC'enrai. ind ir; ii\iau%is ^*i|:H!y d»a*a<:]«<it4 
Wi'Uh hyf'.ey.e? »#fe n<,>i *ati»^ied tUwi 

t ^ a «at 5*if ai" t i-.f/i w , * h mo* i v at ors ik«d pr»* 
ti }f tion W5tj| ff).i.in.d. hus n^i rriit »>or*ph4p |>«- 

I) 5 me » m» p f . I »i h y He T / r< , w liefi f t^pf ♦ ♦ 
<»ef'ite-d lU^mtn arni rittt-d. :io fKvt resuit till 

tir fir f<>rrel.au->n.ai !»€nm. 



EXHIBIT I-<'-r.f:au*4 



!?O0 ot5c€r> iz. .\ir 
Forte 



Haniim and 



proved vhmrac achiiii- 



iioc Meiirured **£ec!:5 of inter- 

task leUtedai'Ss of t be lajjjt 
by oUfternumag ^uUa^riesa of 
atudenT^ t o partLcip^ie ja a ser- 
ies 'jt future p>i*yc£vuiov^-^ 
pencients 
Conten: aiiaiysea of qLiesuocnaire 
on reiauag satisfying and tion- 
S4ti;;ifyir:f experience 



RaxiGgi of SAiiSiaciioa with t ^ur 
motivators, lour hyjpeae fac- 
tors, arid overall ;ot> iatisfaiC- 
:iOQ on respondeat 'i best -liked 
job 

JO-ii*cai forced -choice activity 
■VJ^'3^io.ti;:ji.;.re anaJyied on 
choic«-naotivator icaie 



The •►7?<*<(fi of s'^c^-^^ iiri; a: aa f^ortful taski 
to ;r.creai>e ttt*.- -ipproa'-h raotivalio© ol the 
subjects ro pjr* ;ripate i»i future actiriues 
wh ^.ttemptm^ to -apr-jve rootiva^iioo by 
<',iVi:i4 taaks a coi*teatuai relaiix>C2llip re- 
versed the monvauor oae of avcid.aa« o£ 
future a«tiTiues. 



Ma; or source of joo saiisfactioa was sel£-*e* 
».joa». According to Herxp**"*, category of 
self-action wa^ smiiar to kb aciueTemesi 
and re»poc&itJiiiiy categories. Major »ourca 
of duaatidifactioa w&s action ol superrisofB 
aoud joc context, each oi which did not coa* 
tribute to job sacisfaciioiL. 

Sut j«;cts were equally weiJ satis.ied with boch 
tiie isotirator aad bypene aspects oi their 
jvbs. The ni^tivators ccmtnbated si^puS' 
cantiy more to overaii satisfaction thaa did 
the ^yipenes. 

Positive mental health depends to a aukjoc de* 
gree on crv^iopwx jmi oridectalitwa toward 
self -act uaUzatiorjQ, aurhi^venietita, reapooai* 
biiity, and goal -directed etfort. Improred 
schixoa obtairufd higher oaouvator &imI low«r 
hygieoe scores than the tinixoprov^d. CoHef* 
students olrla;ued higher aaotivatar aod 
lower hygie?» score* thaa th« iw<> ac^aa 
group*. 



Mai:m;v.-.9k V 



UM> *»leventh and twelfth 
high school 



m,%*e main^enanre Tt^Ti 



ri?'i*>ti man Liux^'f urjrig -^-i- 
|:«'^*^^i»ors afid terhfu- 
r:an$ at»d 52 f^fnal# 
ht/«4Hv n&^mbWm 



Attitude toward tensioa**«idu€ing' 
sttuatiotxs was oiea&ured by the 
S fl Inventory of atuuo*ianesa . 
The choice-mottvalor scale of 
Ilamlin and Nemo waa 
u»ed for classifying the sub 
jeers' motivational patterrji 

C(*nt*!'r.t analysis of open-end re- 
sp<.n»e» concerning factors lo- 
Uupntiai in rreatirig poiwuve or 
nt-ganve atutudrs with r*- 
sponses to overaa satiistactiou 
scale. 

Faf.ror anaiy>,ij» 'first and »ecfir;d 
'jrUr {.T 40 item w <.'rn att^iua*^ 

«»':-nvar<iT ariU X hygiene 



(\;S-i'<*tit axi.il>'»iS llfTih^^rg 
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There was a aigmficacic temieney for »»t»*]#^t» 
who were mgh in anc ti*i^ator oriental um i,« 
also high ..n approach motivation., while tK<j«« 
high in hygiene orientation are j^i^ high in 
avotdauce motivm^iooj. 



Content rJimecsiocis -motivators; were stated 
♦ itti ^<-jM^''*^- frequency by diibjerts on every 
po5Uu»i^- otii the uveraii satisfaction coatin- 
lum Trie proporrjon of eonteni factor* aeen 
as rontnbuting to negative job feehn^p b*' 
came larger and *arger with decreaair^p levr* 
of rp«p*>ndenra' rsvera-i !»?vei of nati*/ action. 

ijrnrr.saorui of j-.^h sansf aeiion are r^ot dit- 
trirui'ed ^long .sepaf'.i?* dimensions, but in* 
rorac^ ;n a ifar:<*'v .>? »a}S < ?f • he 12 f^rtors 
'-■'xtrarT^d from t?e hrst order -fai't or aitftiiiy- 
sis ? wer* <i/;4tripo^^ 3 h-^th motivator anoi 
b>g)*"/te lu-iji; O-T.rn^i; larjiif action was r«- 
UUMi fo bo I h tu i£ir- «,i* nnd nnoi ivator tacti>ra. 

i'i)ir'M"'f'ti.-i\i<^ ^rrnij-^ed ctkXumlly into 
mt..>uv-t?ctr hygu^-n** 'i.f„hn''.»m^»*s Mowe^^^T, 
Mfi.** ileriJ^itTf rT3«>Mvit(.r ii^^ted like Kygie«si# 
'^T^i**r JUrzi^Tj^ fT.^,if i v-if '-/r^i !ik^ 
h'vrh r*,' • »v, 'if ',..!■> .xt).; hvi{;^ri<** , -'ill*-n*f: ? ^o^i) 
i*v#»js ! JifTr r^.-.r fv n.r rof»- 

tiiti^r**nf. fr'.^rsi 'h** f-^'i-'- rr.riui ;h4j;-*fatiOift». 



<*'*'*;t<'j.ir<an( a«r4 
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EXHIBIT l—<:on:inued 



OU (1965) 



?roc«dur« 



350 teIephon« operatc^rs 



Fa.ctor >ri,!fc]>'5ia of 115-i:e2 
a'.inude quest. loniiAir* 



jOO 



04 r<fS*?arch and develop- 



55 marngfTial levpi rr^aie 
Wiployees, ranged 
from OO to 65 



Rating 01 importir.r^ of IIS 

leave presem position 

■5enu?!r'jctur»»d interviow and a 
irj-it**m joL> attitude scaie 



Five main factors v^eire extracted Two con- 
tri bated mostly to i^atiafactioc, both con* 
toined items prituarily related to competent 
supervision; two con t rib "ted mostly to di«- 
aatisfaciijD, one deaiing with superrisioa. 
the other with customers; ooc contributed to 
both SAtisf action and disaatisf action. Tbu0» 
sources of satisfaction were no^ iadependtnt. 
For workers of one ctUt ural back^o^^nd, jobs 
characterized as varied, complex, and de* 
mandmg were associated with hi^ job saxia* 
faction; for wcM'kers oi a different cultural 
background, these same jobs tended to be ts- 
sociated with low job satisfactiori io contrast 
to whax one would expert from the dual -fac- 
tor theory 

Many of the mc«3t important items which, if not 
present, would cause tW individual to seek 
other empio>Tnent were similar to Ilerzberg'a 
motivators. 

Pre -retirees looking backward on their careers 
indicated motsvitors tis sources of satisfae* 
tion. and hygienes jij sources of ^iiseatisf ac- 
tion; pre -retirees iv)«.»i.»nic at time kft prjor to 
retirement icaic^teti hygienes as sc irces at 
satisfaction. 



i 

O 



<fhw9iri '.ICcOi t bird -lev ♦?lsupM!?rv't5oni 



*Sir.gh ^r.d 
Bai.TT^garte' 



Surd v.. -id 



aim) 



■34 i) a o .»is 1. 1 ;:>e rvn 3 f r y 



rureni 



p/-..;, rght 4.rid h***vy 



tmpr.'jveti ind '.jniaifTov^d 
ach-'iophrerars con- 
tri>J group oi rmr^s' 
ai<iea 



.Vnal>ses of responses to f^uestion- 
naire in part, Asking <viest lotss 
Similar to Herzherg lo his rnti- 
cai' incident studies 

Q'jritionn^ire to determine tiemo- 
gra.phic farrors ar^^i j.mportaJice 
of job factors on ^ 5-poinc 
Likert -tyj^e scale 



U^fd /^ompiet f^A-'tural design to 
m^sv.«.ure ♦he ff.ttcti of efft^rt ft«»d 
rhr* H'ifert of relating •hss erfort 
te*</me pu rp<>*e, m tem;s of i>e- 
fore »ftd after scnres <;,n the 
choirs -motivator 9e«'^^ '.sed by 
Hamim and N>mo UCXi*) 

:>*'it -tiescnption past si^f jsfyt^ig 
atvil di««^ri.sfy ing jf.b i^uu*- 
1 1 o i+^c , 1 tsi ng \.tf)th { r ce -r h< j i re 
and f ;;>ffe(i-^h';irt» it<^rri.«* devei- ■ 
of:*d Ui tap lferf,::,<>**rg s motjv.n- 
tors tf^d h>gienf» 

Ar»I\s5.ii »,f .itfstw^te r4ue«tion- 
nai re 



Achievement ar.d r^'rogniti<>o for achievement 
were the far tors wrt:<*arring most in response 
to iiatifrfying experience, mhile company 
poiu'v and administration major causa of 
trvistr^ting experience. 

Age and formal ediication are significant deter* 
minariits of variou?! job-related motivations. 
As * man g^'tji ulder, the icn p»ortanc« he at- 
tar^:rffl to getting ahea^l \n the company job 
structure cechnes. The level of formal ediura- 
ivjfi achieved dun ag youth induces a pefs< 
Yeringe5e<rt v:^\yn his desire to get ahead. 

Improvement in verbal rfSfK»nsib4ty ss well as 
m motivator orientation for aii gr'Xip* wIki 
were ^:^rn ♦•iTurtfid f*u,ks related tu some 
purpose, Keiating ?a^k to pur^Hi»e was 

imp<:jrtanre to rKe sick group, and of tto 
^mportanre to the norma*! grotip. 

Both grnups of $iibj'*rT5 «»ndor»e<l more content 
inv>?ivit<ir^ ^r%t«>rr^ii\% -Jescnbiog both 
s'ltisiying and d^its Atisfy iru types i>f sifaa- 
tions B' th mfttivA*nr$ and hygien«»s ran 
sourrea / f job SJitu*f -tction and ;ob d^xrin- 
fart ion 

The s-<f;«f etfertjvp ,*tid jmp-t^r^ant sttdudmai 
f A^'or ft,'/ erff'Mjv^ ^-j)) fic^-zo'-^iianoe is siua- 
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Appendix 3 



Researcher: Avaklan. N. A. (1971) 

Subjects: 50 faculty In two liberal arts colleges (N=25) and two 
universities In northeastern New York (N=25). 

Procedure: A personal Interview usins Herzberg's semi-structxired 

questions. Gil square was as^d to check relationships. 

Resiats: 1) The factors of achievement, recoffnltlon and work it- 
self related significantly to Job satisfaction. Possi- 
bilities of growth and responsibility showed a trend in 
the direction of satisfaction. 2) The factors of Insti- 
tutional policy and administration, supervision-technical, 
salary, and Interpersonal relations with administration 
related significantly to Job dissatisfaction. Interper- 
sonal relations with colleagues and with subordinates 
indicated a trend In that direction. 3) Factors acting 
In the direction opposed to that predicted by the dual- 
factor theory Included advancement. Interpersonal rela- 
tions with students, status and Job security. The 
factors of working conditions and personal life appeared 
with equal frequency In Incidents associated with Job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 



aesearcher: Cohen. A. ?!. (197^) 

Subjects: 222 coifflcunlty college Inatrtactors from 11 Institutions. 

(57 instructors from a small college In southern Cali- 
fornia. 19 Instructors from nine colleges m an eastern 
state, and 1^6 Instructors from a larger college In 
northern California.) 

Procedure: Herzberg's critical Incident format (written not oral). 

Results: Over two- thirds of the California faculty and more than 
half of the eastern faculty related satisfaction gained 
from working with students. Orje-thlrd of the subjects 
suggested dissatisfaction mbs related to students. 15^ 
noted difficulties with colleagues, and 20t noted organl- 
zattofflal problems as sources of dissatisfaction. 



Researcher: Sdmimdson, J. C. (19^9) 

Subjects: Faculty In the North Carolina Community College system. 

Procedure: Multiple regression analysis of demographic items re- 
lated \.o satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
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Results: 1) !!ale Instructors of at least ^5 years of a^e or older, 
with most of their experience outside of fcroal education- 
al jobSt seemed to be ^re satisfied in community college 
teaching. 2) Faculty employed In college transfer In- 
struction appeared to be more satisfied than their peers 
in technical and vocational areas. 3) Analysis of sat- 
Isfler items revealed little information as to which were 
associated with Job satisfaction. 4) Vork load* dally 
preparation required, committee work, no time for study, 
and inadeq]uate salary were dissatlsfler items associated 
with Job dissatisfaction. 



Researcher: Jacann, J. S. (197^) 

Subjects: kSS nurse faculty of 30 colleges and universities • 



Procedure 



Results : 



Respondents were asked to rate the importance of 18 vari- 
ables to job satisfaction and dissatisfaction (Friedlander 
Job Attitude Rating Scale). 

Significant differences were found between sources of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. The most Important 
factors found to be associated with satisfaction were: 
work itself, achievement, use of best abilities, relations 
with co-workers, security, and challenging assignment. 
Achievement and use of best abilities were also Identified 
as Important in dissatisfaction along with work group, 
management policies, recognition, and growth. 



Researcher: Leon, J. S. (1973) 



Subjects: 



Procedure : 



Results: 



250 professors from selected state colleges and" unlv^r-, 
slties in the states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, an(^_ 
Missouri. 

One instrument asked the ^respondents to write thoir 
replies to Herzberg's critical incidents quectlo:is. 
Another instrument required the respondents to ;:heck 
three statements that best describe a past satisfying 
and dissatisfying experience. The list of statements 
was developed to parallel Eerzberg's factors, Chi 
square was used to determine if the resulting f aotci t 
were significant in differentiating between satisfaction 
and dii^satisfaction. 

1) With both instruments motivators as a gr'oup contributed 
significantly more to satisfaction than dissatisfaction. 

2) Hygienes as a group contributed significantly core tc 
dissatisfaction than to satisfaction. 3) RegiLrding indi^ 
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▼Idual factors » motlrators contributed niore tc satl:s^faction 
and hygienes contributed moi» to dissatisfaction^ ^) The 
majority of the factors using the rating method acted as 
predicted by the two-factor theory with the exception 
of InterpersOTal relations wltti peers. Interpersonal re- 
lations with students and status iriilch were hygiene factors 
that acted as significant contributors to Job Jatlsfactlon. 



Besearcher: Morgan, T. D. (197^) 

Subjects: 197 physical edxieatlon and athletic personnel from selected 
snail liberal arts colleges « 

ProcedTire: Hespondents were asked to record a satisfying and a dissat- 
isfying sequence and to rate each of 16 factors as to 
their importance in each sequence. Chi square was used 
to determine -the relationships between factors perceived 
to be important to job satisfaction-dissatisfaction 6Lnd 
the variables of age^ sex, bluest degree held, tenure 
status, administrative position, and type of Institution 
(church or non-church related). 

Results: 1) Achievement, work Itself and Interpersonal relations- 
subordinates were rated as Important in 90/t or more of the 
satlsf>lng sequences by the total group. 2) l!he throe top 
ranking dissatisfying sequences were policy and administ^x*a- 
tlcn, achievement, and personal life. 3) All 16 factors 
displayed multidimenslonallty, that is, they all we^e c<m- 
sidered to be sources of both satisfaction and dissa':isf action 
k) Rating differences were f^und between the following 
groups: male and female, ma^iter's and speciallst-doccox^te , 
tenure and ncn* tenure » division-department chairman aiid 
athletic dlrectorS'-others, and church related and non-church 
related. 



Researcher: Swierenga, L. G. (1970) 

Subjects: ?1^ full-time college faculty members teaching at a large 
midwest uplvertilty. 

Procedure: Hespondents wi^re #iiked indicate if any of 23 factors 
were present or absent during periods of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction^ Student's t-ratio for correlated 
samples and ani^lyaid^ of variance were used. 

Results: 1) Certain motivator factors (achievement, recognition, 

work Itself, responsibility arnl advancement) were mentioned 
significantly more in describing satisfying experiences 
than dissatisfying^ 2) Conversely, the absence of certain. 
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hygiene factors (work grroup. adinlnlstr<»ticn policies* 
tecnnlcal stiperrislpn and relations with superior) were^^ 
Bost mentioned while describing dissatisfying experiences. 
3) The majority of the listed factors served as a greater 
source of satisfaction when present than as a soiirce of 
dissatisfaction when absent. ^) The following was con^ 
eluded: a) Satisfaction and dissatisfaction are not 
opposite ends of the same scale, b) There Is a slgnlfl«* 
cant difference between factors as sources of satisfaction 
and as sources of dissatisfaction, c) If a factor contrl«» 
butes to a feeling of satisfaction* its absence will not 
necessarily cuntrlbute to a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
d) Some iBotivator factors and some hygiene factors contrl^ 
bute to job satisfaction as well as Job dissatisfaction. 



Researcher: Woznlak, L. C. (1973) 

Subjects: 138 full*tlne music faculty In 64 two-year colleges. 

Procedure: Respondents rated a measure of overaill satisfaction 

(Satisfaction Index* and the importance of fterrberg's 
factors ('^ickstrom dcale). 

Results: 1) No Intense dissatisfaction was evident. 2) Overall 
satisfaction was not significantly related to ag<e* sex* 
level of education* music teaching experience* or place 
of employment of the subjects. 3) As measured thr 
Wicks trom Scalo* the unidlrectlonallty of factors hypcthe** 
^Ized by Herzberg was supported: determinants of Job sat<^ 
isfactlon were qualitatively different from the soxirces 
of dissatisfaction. 4) Of the 10 Herzberg maintenance 
factors only four were high rarklng ^sources of dissatis- 
faction. 5) Satisfaction and dissatisfaction was unre- 
lai;ed to demographic data. 6> The strongest sources of 
satisfaction were: achievement* work Itself, recognition* 
responsibility* and lnterpersoT«Rl relations with students. 
7) Prevalent sources of dissatisfaction were: policy 
and administration* effect of the job on personal lift, 
working conditions* supervision* achievement* and recog^ 
nltlon. 
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JOB SATISFACTION OF THOSE lEACHING HIGHER EDUCATION 



(IF YOU ARE NOT CURREOTLY TEACHING IN THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION PLEASE CHECK (J) 
BELOW AND RETURN THIS FORM IN THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED: 

^(^-rt^v M 'O^h N ot teaching higher education) 

In the questions below please respond regarding your attitudes toward your teaching 
responsibilities unless it has been indicated to do otherwise. 

1. When you £eel exceptionally good about your job, what aspects of the job come to 
nind? 

0 

B . 



2. When you feel exceptionally bad about your job, what aspects of the job come to 
nind? 

A^ 

B . 

C_ . 

After each of the following iteas, place a check (7) in the appropriate column if you are 
VERY SATISFIED, QUITE SATISFIED, SOMEWHAT SATISFIED, NEITHER SATISFIED NOR DISSATISFIED, 
SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED, QUITE DISSATISFIED," or VERY DISSATISFIED with that aspect of your 
teaching position: 



3. Sense of achieveaient 

4. Amount of responsibility 
you have 

5- SUnd of work 

6. Aoount of recognition 
you receive 

?• Opportunity for advancement 




-2- 



5^ 



, I 



5^ J ? I 



3? ^ « 



8* Technical ability of the 
adminiscracor Co whom you 
reporc 



5- 1-^ I- 5i 

?3-or?c - — I i 1 



report 



practices 
11. Work conditions 
12- Salary 



etc. ) 



in your job 



14. Degree of job security ' _1 \ 



9. Interpersonal skills of the 

administrator to whom you j 7S»7^% 1 \ ^**-«3<f7c 



10. Institutional policies and ^ (fSsQS^^ ^ 7 j 3l.lS% 



\ lrf.2uf}^ 1 \ ' 'f<^'^o \ 

{ fo./v?^ 1 ^.5-67. , 



13* Personal life as effected '^<4^32% ^ iS.Lr^Qc 

by your work ' 



15. Opportunity to grow and ^0^^$% \ i ^.12% 

develop in your job 

16. Amount of status/prestige ^ Sf.OG^^ \ { //. <^?o 

you receive from your job 

17. Interpersonal relations with — . 7Vot7# F /ol^JV-^p 

your colleagues ^ 

18. Interpersonal relations with ^ ^ ^ ^ 0^00% 

your students ____ 

19. Interpersonal relations with 
chose who report to you 

(clerical staff, graduate p. 
assistcnts, younger colleagues,, 100^00% 1 ^ ► O^OO/c - 



20. Opportunities to help others ^ ^S.ll^^ I | 



21. Amount of autonomy in your ^¥^3P% — — i r " — S.039^ 

position ' ^ 

22. Sense of accomplishment i 4^V.3^ 9^ / \ S^SC/>c 

23. All in all, how satisfied are QS H% » f * ^. 2^%- 

you with your present job? ^ ^ * ^ 



EKLC 
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24. If you had your choice of all the jobs In the world, which would you choose? 
(check cae) 

^a£«^Your present job ^f:^^Another job in the f-3£^^ ^ another 

same occupation occupation 

25. How likely is it that you will make a real effort to find a position at another 
institution within the next year? (check one) 

CjMjiot at all likely ^£^Soaewhat likely 7J»A rery likely 

26. Which gives you more satisfaction? (check one) 

S^^lYour job /i:»%T he things you do in your spare time 



DEMOGRAPHIC AND INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION 



1. Age at last birthday: X"!f7 y ears 

^6% Fenale 



2. Sex: %^MaIe 

3. Marital Status: 



S ingle g^lM arried 

Widow/Widower ^^^^ Ivorced 

4. Present rank: 

53.y?#Pr<|^fes|or ^^jVAssjgc.^ Professor 

30^£%Asst. .Professor />3i>V* L ecturer 

"7? iU-/ 



Instructor 



/.35^other (^y^-^^s^Of^^ 
•^'^ (Please wrlt^ 



la) 



5. Is your teaching appointaentfull 

time in the institution? iCi^TesA'^*^ 



10. What degrees do /ou hold? 
(check all thac apply) 

BA/BS S'S% H A/US 67J% PhD 

— JJslf 

JU%Jdd Other (up) I'3% 

IFPf (speM^) 

11. Previous academic work experience: 

a. Number of yc^s of teaching 
experience ; X ^ 

b. Number of years of teaching 
experience in your current 
department : X 

12. Number of courses you are teaching 
this term: (count different sections 
of same course as separate courses) 



Undergraduate 
Masters 



lae 



6. What is your field of professional 
identification? 



7. What is the title of your department? 

8. The number in your department (beside 
yourself) ^Iso teaching Higher 
Education ^ ^ to ( iaeL Jji^ 3AIQ 

9. Total number in your department? X'^if 



13. Do you have tenure? 



J»o 



Allies (li'JnJttVifi 



14. Are you represented by a collective 
bargaining unit? 



